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ABSTRACT 

The College-Level Academic Skills Test (CLAST) is an 
examination of achievement in communication skills and mathematics 
that is mandated by state law for college students in community 
colleges and state universities in Florida as a requirement for an 
Associate's degree or for entry into upper-level courses. Higher 
CLAST standards went into effect in August 1989. Results presented in 
this report describe the first year of transition based on higher 
standards. Data from previous years suggested that many college 
students were not prepared for the higher standards, with the essay 
and mathematics portions of the examination the weakest areas. In 
1989-90 students performed best in Reading and English Language 
Skills, followed by essay and mathematics subtests. Overall passing 
rates of community college examinees at 527. and private college 
examinees (also 52%) were below that of public university students at 
76%. Racial and ethnic differences are also examined, and 
recommendations are made to enhance student performance on the 
revised CLAST. Ten figures and 17 tables present test data. Three 
appendixes list standing committee members and summarize CLAST 
performance. (SLD) 
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STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT C c COLLEGE-LEVEL COMMUNICATION AND 



MATHEMATICS SKILLS IN FLORIDA: 1989-90 

Executive Summary 

Results presented in this report describe the first year of transition based on higher standards that 
went into effect in August 1989. These standards were modified in some cases. The modified 
standards and original 1989 standards can be compared as follows: 

Mathematics Reading 
Original 1989 Standards 295 295 

Revised 1989 Standards 285 295 

While the original 1989 standards were affirmed in Reading and English Language Skills, it was 
concluded that many institutions and students would still riot be ready for the higher standards in 
Mathematics and Essay. Therefore, the State Board increased the standard for Mathematics from 
275 to 285. The standard for Essay was left at 4. 



Enq Lana Skills Essav 
295 5 
?95 4 



PART 1. PLACEMENT TEST RESULTS 

Entry testing data for 1989-90 were unavailable at the time this report was prepared. Data from 
previous years suggest that the college preparatory instruction experienced by Florida's first-time-in- 
college (FTIC) freshmen, either in high school or in postsecondary education has ngi prepared 
many of them to meet the revised 1989 standards. Mathematics and Essay writing are the two 
CLAST areas posing the greatest challenge for first-time examinees. 



PART 2. STATEWIDE PERFORMANCE ON CLAST FOR 1989-90 

In 1989-90, students tended to do best in Reading and English Language Skills followed by Essay 
and then Mathematics. Public university students tended to do better than either public community 
college or private university students. State university students tended to show small Increases on 
all subtests as compared to previous years. Performance on each CLAST subtest declined slightly 
for public community college students. Private college students' performance was stable on 
Reading and Essay but declined slightly on Mathematics and English Language Skills. Some of the 
declines noted may be accounted for by larger numbers of students taking CLAST early in their 
college careers in order to establish the standards that would apply to them. The two areas in 
which star dards are to be raised again are Mathematics and Essay. 



PART 3. EXTENT TO WHICH THE REVISED 1989 STANDARDS WERE MET 

Public university first-time examinaes did the best in meeting individual subtest standards with their 
overall passing rate being 76%. Public community college examinees' (52%) and private college 
examinees' (52%) overall passing rates were below that of public university students. 
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The performance in the subtest areas was at or above 63% on a statewide basis. The subtest 
passing rates for SUS university students, based on the revised 1989 standards, were: Mathematics, 
89%- Reading, 91%; English Language Skills, 87%; and Essay 95%. Passing rates for public 
community college students were: Mathematics, 72%; Reading, 76%; English Language Skills, 71%; 
and Essay 88%. Passing rates for private college and university students were: Mathematics, 63%; 
Reading, 75%; English Language Skills, 71%; and Essay 88%. 

Previous Standing Committee reports have emphasized statewide summaries. However, aggregated 
data fail to illuminate issues at the individual institutional level. Bar charts, depicting individual 
institutions and their percentage of minority examinees, were displayed to illuminate relationships 
between the composition of an institution's examinees and institutional CLAST performance. The 
range of institutional performance is displayed. It was found that the distribution of minority 
examinees is highly skewed; theie are very few institutions that have high or medium percentages 
of minority examinees. While high and medium minority institutions tend to score lower on CLAST 
subtests they r a by no means alone. There are as many, and in some cases more, institutions 
with low 'minority percentages whose CLAST performance falls into the lower third of all institutions. 
Even though it can be shown that minority students fail CLAST subtests in disproportionate 
percentages, achieving mastery of the college-level skills in communication and mathematics is also 
problematic for relatively large numbers of white students. 



PART 4. TRENDS IN THE PERFORMANCE OF RACIAL AND ETHNIC GROUPS 

The performance of minority students has been of concern since the beginning of the college-level 
skills testing program. Trend analyses were done to understand better the impact of CLAST 
requirements on minority students. There appear to be disproportionate impacts on minority 
student passing rates; the impacts are largest for CLAST Mathematics and Essay. The 
disproportionate impact is most evident for Black examinees as their scale score average over the 
years has consistentlv been below the baseline of 300 which was established in October 1982. 
While Hispanic examinees Mathematics performance began at a relatively high level in 1984-85, their 
performance has declined for the past three years and is currently below the baseline of 300. The 
Mathematics performance of Asians and American Indians remains close to that of the White 
examinees. Surprisingly, all groups have shown a decline in Mathematics performance during the 
past year. This is probably due to the larger than expected number of examinees choosing to take 
CLAST early to be covered by lower standards. 

While the performance of all racial and ethnic groups tends to be high in CLAST Reading, 
disproportional impacts are still evident. There is a relatively large disparity between White 
examinees' and Black examinees' Reading performance. While Mathematics performance tended 
to decline for all groups during the past two years, Readinij performance tended to remain high or 
to improve slightly. Trends for CLAST English Language Skills tend to parallel those for CLAST 
Reading. 

There appears to be cause for concern regarding students' ability to meet the 1991 CLAST Essay 
standard of 5. There have been declines in the Essay performance of all groups except Whites. 
In 1989-90, Black, Hispanic and Asian students had an average Essay score of 4.2 which is 
substantially below the statewide baseline of 4.7. 

An analysis of the numbers of students sitting for CLAST by racial or ethnic group reveals that with 
the exception of a single year, the number of students sitting for CLAST has increased over time; 
the number has Increased substantially during the last two years. It seems reasonable io conclude 
that CLAST has Q2l been a deterrent to college-level participation by minority students. 



PART 5. RESULTS OF COHORT FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 

Previous reports have emphasized results based on first-time examinees. This and future reports 
will place emphasis on results of cohort follow-up studies because longitudinal follow-up studies give 
a truer picture of institutional effectiveness. 

The first cohort of students covered by the revised 1 989 stai idards was in October 1 989 (n ~ 1 8,81 4). 
This cohort was followed for only two additional administrations of CLAST. While minority 
examinees experienced disproportionately higher failure rates the first time they took CLAST under 
the revised 1989 standards, those who failed were able to increase their performance level 
significantly upon retaking the failed subtests. All examinees showed a gain of 14.1 percentage 
points after retaking failed subtests. Minority students showed greater gains than majority students: 
Blacks gained 16.3 percentage points in passing four-out-of-four; Hispanics gained 17.7 percentage 
points; and Whites gained 12.6 percentage points after retaking failed subtests. 



PART 6. IMPLiCATIONS OF CURRENT STUDENT PERFORMANCE REGARDING 
ACHIEVEMENT OF THE REVISED 1989 STANDARDS 

The revised 1989 standards had the greatest impact on public community colleges and private 
colleges and universities. Slightly over half (52%) of the examinees in these institutions passed four- 
out-of-four CLAST subtests on their first try. SUS university examinees fared better as 76% of them 
satisfied all CLAST standards on their first attempt. 

While White students had the high passing rate (76%) under the revised 1989 standards, they also 
comprised the largest number who failed CLAST subtests (n = approximately 12,682). Blacks had 
the lowest passing rate (33%); approximately 4,399 of them will need to retake failed subtests. The 
passing rate for Hispanics was 37%; approximately 5,285 will need to retake the failed subtests. 
Forty-six percent (46%) of the Asian examinees passed on the first try; approximately 891 will need 
to retake one or more subtests. The passing rate for American Indians was 55%; the number of 
Indians having to retake CLAST is approximately 65. While minority examinees display 
disproportionately lower passing rates than White examineec, in absolute numbers more White 
students will need to retake failed subtests compared to the absolute number of minorities. 
Comparing percentages masks the fact that larger numbers of White students fail CLAST than do 
minorities. 



PART 7. PROCEDURES AND INSTITUTIONAL PRACTICES TO ENHANCE 
STUDENT PERFORMANCE ON CLAST 

CLAST printouts and data tapes are routinely provided to each postsecondary institution testing its 
students. One of the ongoing challenges for institutional personnel is how to use CLAST data as 
a tool to improve student learning. While some institutions have made good use of CLAST data to 
identify gaps In student performance, others have not. 

There is substantial evidence to suggest that passing the mathematics requirement will be difficult 
for many students in Florida. An earlier study showed that a sample of examinees who failed 
CLAST two or more times either failed to take college preparatory classes in mathematics in high 
school, or If they took such courses they received low grades In them. Another difficulty is likely 
to be the CLAST Essay whose passing standard is due to lui raised to 5 In August 1991. Teaching 
essay writing and tutoring in mathematics are labor intensive instructional processes. 
Postsecondary institutions will need to find effective ways to deploy their faculty to meet the 
challenge of the standard of 5 In Essay writing and 295 in Mathematics. 
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Public postsecondary institutions were required to submit plans to improve their students' CLAST 
performance. Several commonalities were found among the plans; they included: enhancement of 
advisement and tracking systems; seeking early diagnosis of skill deficiencies; providing review 
courses- providing opportunities to be tested with CLAST-like tests; increasing student 
accountability; increasing accountability for teaching CLAST skills; providing more role models for 
minority students; increasing student and faculty awareness of CLAST requirements; providing 
faculty development and rewards for effective teaching in mathematics or communication; 
enhancing articulation between secondary and postsecondary institutions. Results of another study 
identified the kinds of administrator characteristics observed at high performing institutions. These 
characteristics are summarized in the report. 



PART 8. RECOMMENDATIONS 

The College-Level Academic Skills Program (CLASP) was mandated by the Florida Legislature when 
it enacted HB 1689 in 1979. The program has been in operation for almost ten years; the desired 
standards will be completely in place in August 1991. The purpose of the recommendations which 
follow is to suggest what institutions and policy makers can do to help students acquire effective 
levels of skill in communication and mathematics. 

Reporting and Advising 

1 . The Department of Education should develop a CLAST student report for follow-up and advising. 

2. Students should be advised to begin taking the required Gordon Rule mathematics and writing 
courses during their first 18 college-level credit hours prior to taking the CLAST. 

Placeme.it Testing 

3. The Department of Education should develop one placement test for use in academic advising. 
Articulation 

4. The Department of Education should involve the Division of Public Schools in articulation efforts 
between high schools and colleges regarding the college-level skills in mathematics and 
communications. 

Preparation for CLAST 

5. Institutions should require students to show that they have engaged in appropriate remedial 
activities prior to retaking a CLAST subtest which they have failed. 

6. The Department of Education should develop a CLAST practice test for optional use by students 
in Florida's postsecondary institutions. 

7. The Department of Education should develop CLAST-related instructional packages to assist 
students to prepare for the test. 

Feedback to Students 

8. Students who fail the CLAST Essay should be permitted to request and receive a copy of the 
essay; a fee should be charged to defray costs. 
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Waiver Policy 

9 Postsecondary institutions in Florida should be discouraged from granting waivers for failed 
subtests except in extreme cases where it can be documented that the student has acquired the 
skills to the level required by the subtest. 

Authentic Testing 

10. The Mathematics Skills Task Force should be encouraged to increase the number of production 
items included on CLAST. 

Evaluation of Improvement Efforts 

1 1 . Each Florida postsecondary institution should use CLAST data to evaluate the effectiveness of 
its CLAST performance improvement plan. 

Maintaining Standards 

12. The Standing Committee on Student Achievement endorses the CLAST standards which will 
go into effect in August 1991. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Higher CLAST standards went into effect In August 1989. These standards were modified in some 
cases. The modified standards and original 1989 standards can be compared as follows: 

Mathematics Reading Eng Lang Skills Essay 
Original 1989 Standards 295 295 295 5 

Revised 1989 Standards 285 295 295 4 

While the original 1989 standards were affirmed in Reading and English Language Skills, it was 
concluded that many institutions and students would still riot be ready for the higher standards in 
Mathematics and Essay. Therefore, the State Board increased the standard for Mathematics from 
275 to 285. The standard for Essay was left at 4. 

Results presented in this report describe the first year of transition based on higher standards. 
Continuity with past results is maintained by reporting trends based on averages. Discontinuities 
appear when data are interpreted in terms of the number or percent of students passing CLAST. 
The discontinuity is most evident when analyzing cohort follow-up data. The first cohort that could 
be established was in October 1989. Therefore, the progress of this cohort could only be tracked 
for two subsequent administrations of CLAST. Interpreting the cohort data will be more meaningful 
as additibnal CLAST administrations are carried out. 

It is the intent of the Standing Committee on Student Achievement to report on the status of student 
achievement in ways that can assist in problem solving and decision making. This report has been 
formatted to facilitate such efforts. While the emphasis of this report is on statewide results, the 
data analysis techniques and data displays used herein can also serve as models for application 
to individual institutional data. 

The report is presented in eight parts: 

o Part 1 presents results of placement testing for first -time-in-college students, the questions that 
should be answered regarding the effectiveness of current entry testing and course placement 
practices, and findings. 

o Part 2 reports on the status of student achievement on the College-Level Academic Skills Test 
for the academic year 1989-90 and describes trends in performance since the beginning of the 
College-Level Academic Skills Program. 

o Part 3 reports the extent to which the revised 1989 standards were met by students taking 
CLAST in 1989-90. Distributions of institutional passing rates are related to minority 
composition. 

o Part 4 presents analyses of trends regarding the number of students sitting for CLAST and the 
success of racial and minority groups in passing subtests. 

o Part 5 reports on the results of cohort studies which show what happens to f irst-timo test-takers 
as they retake CLAST based on the revised 1989 standards. 

o Part 6 estimates the impact of the revised 1989 standards and derives implications regarding 
which students and how many will need to retake CLAST. 

o Part 7 presents information on the areas in which students are likely to have difficulty and 
Institutional practices which can be used to enhance student performance on CLAST. 
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o Part 8 presents recommendations regarding testing practices and procedures for improving 
student performance on CLAST. 



This report could not have been prepared without the assistance of many people. They include Dr. 
Thomas Fisher, Director of Assessment, Testing, and Evaluation, and his staff. CLAST results were 
provided by the Statewide Test Administrator's office at the University of Florida in Gainesville. Staff 
in the Center for Policy Studies in Education, Florida State University, provided assistance with data 
analysis and the production of tabular displays and drafts of this report. They include: Pung-Kil Lee, 
Marc Resnick, and Dennis Tishken. The assistance of these individuals and agencies is gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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PART 1. PLACEMENT TEST RESULTS 



Provisions of State Board of Education Rules 6A-1 0.031 3(3) and 6A-1 0.031 4(2), FAC, require that 
community colleges and state universities provide students entering college-credit programs with 
entry-level advising which uses placement test scores derived from tests which measure 
communication and mathematics skills. Students who score below designated cutoff scores should 
be enrolled in college preparatory courses. The purpose of Part 1 is to report on the status of 
students' levels of skills in communication and mathematics upon entry to college and to assess 
♦he extent to which entry testing and course placement are being implemented. The data are 
presfe.itcd over a three-year period so that current trends may be reviewed. 

1.1 How many freshmen students required college preparatory instruction at entry in 1989-90? 

Unfortunately, entry testing data for 1989-90 were unavailable at the time this report was prepared. 
Therefore, the summaries presented below cover results obtained through 1988-89 only. Data for 
first-time-in-college (FTIC) freshmen for academic years 1 986-87, 1 987-88 and 1 988-89 are presented 
in Tables 1.1 and 1.2. Results are presented by placement test area. 



Public Community College Freshmen 

As in previous years, mathematics appears to be the area in which community college FTIC 
students are most deficient. In 1988-89, almost one-half qualify for college preparatory instruction 
in mathematics as compared to approximately one-fourth in English Language Skills and Reading. 

Mathematics . According to data reported in 1988-89 by the State Board of Community 
Colleges, approximately 68,495 FTIC students from Florida high schools enrolled in public 
community colleges. As can be seen in Table 1.1, of the 67,873 FTIC freshmen with 
placement scores in mathematics, 32,537 (or 48%) scored below the cutoff on a state 
approved mathematics placement test. 

English Language Skills . The number who scored below the cutoff for English language 
skills was 16,669 (or 24%). 

Reading . The number who scored below the cutoff for reading was 17,454 (or 26%). 



Public University Freshmen 

First-time-in-college (FTIC) freshmen enrolled in SUS universities appear to be relatively well- 
prepared as less than 10% of them score below cut-off scores on an approved placement test. 

Mathematics . According to data reported by the SUS Board of Regents, there were 16,092 
FTIC students enrolled in state universities. As can be seen in Table 1.2, 899 (or 6%) 
scored below the cutoff on a state-approved mathematics placement test. 

English Language Skills . The number of university FTIC freshmen who scored below the 
cutoff in English language skills was 547 (or 3%). 

Reading . The number who scored below the cutoff score in reading was 624 (or 4%). 



Table 1.1 



Number and Percent of First-Time-in-College Freshmen Eligible For 
and Enrolled in College Preparatory Instruction in Florida's 
Public Community Colleges, 1986-87 through 1988-89 



Academic Skill Area 


1 QQCJJ7* 


1087-88 


1988-89 


Mathematics 








No FTIC Students 


65,469 




R7 fl7T 
Of ,o/o 


Eligible for 


33,329 


oi,4ib 


Oil, DO / 


% Eligible for 


51% 


50% 


48% 


Enrolled in 


15,942 


18,756 


19,211 


% Enrolled in 




enoi 


59% 


Eng Lang Skills 








No FTIC Students 


do,dUo 




R8 4Q5 


Eligible for 


19,888 


1 7 OQO 
1 /,09£ 


1fi RAO 


% Eligible for 


30% 






Enrolled in 


11,047 


11,620 


10,448 


% Enrolled in 


56% 


67% 


63% 


Reading 








No FTIC Students 


68,236 


64,183 


67,260 


Eligible for 


18,631 


15,858 


17,454 


% Eligible for 


27% 


25% 


26% 


Enrolled in 


8,689 


9,314 


9,518 


% Enrolled in 


46% 


59% 


55% 



1989-90 



* The four entry tests and their associated cutoff scores were approved in 1985. 



1.2 How many FTIC students who required preparatory instruction received it in 1989-90? 
Public Community College Freshmen 

The way data are collected may be misleading regarding the number of students who enroll for 
college preparatory instruction during their first semester. According to 6A-1 0.031 5(6), FAC, only 
full-time students who are registered for at least twelve (12) credits must enroll for college prepar- 
atory instruction based on their placement test scores. Part-time students shall enroll prior to 
completing twelve (12) credits. Therefore, the number of students who were eligible for and 
eventually enrolled for college preparatory instruction in compliance with 6A-1 0.031 5(6) is probably 
underestimated by the data presented In Table 1.1. 

Mathematics . Fifty-nine percent (59%), or slightly more than half, of the community college 
FTIC students from Florida who were identified as being below the cutoff score in 
mathematics, enrolled for a college preparatory course in mathematics. 



Table 1.2 



Number and Percent of First-Time-in-College Freshmen Eligible For 
and Enrolled in College Preparatory Instruction In Florida's 
Public Universities, 1986-87 through 1988-89 



Academic Skill Area 


1986-87* 


1987-88 


1988-89 


Mathematics 








No FTIC Students 


14,611 


14,606 


1 0,U9£ 


Eligible for 


1,073 


789 


899 


% Eligible for 


7% 


5% 


6% 


Enrolled in 

bal II WIVV II I 


468 


401 


670 


% Enrolled in 


44% 


51% 


63% 


Er g Lang ' .iiis 








No FTIC Students 


14,611 


14,606 


1 6,092 


Eligible for 


690 


359 


547 


% Eligible for 


5% 


2% 


3% 


Enrolled in 


257 


180 


346 


% Enrolled in 


37% 


50% 


75% 


Reading 






16,092 


No r-TIC Studer 3 


14,611 


14,606 


Eligible for 


751 


529 


624 


% Eligible for 


5% 


4% 


4% 


Enrolled in 


290 


241 


405 


% Enrolled in 


39% 


46% 


65% 



1989-90 



* The four entry tests and their associated cutoff scores were approved in 1985. 



En glish Language Skills - The situation in English is more favorable as 63%, almost two- 
thirds, enrolled for a college preparatory course in English. 

Reading. Fifty-five percent (55%) enrolled for a college preparatory course in Reading. 

Public University Freshmen 

Mathematics . According to data reported by the SUS Board of Regents, 670 (or 75%) of 
the students who scored below the cutoff score on a mathematics placement test enrolled 
in an appropriate college preparatory mathematics course. 

Fn niish Language Skills . Of the 547 university students who scored Delow the cutoff score 
an English language skills placemen* test, 346 (or 63%) enrolled in an appropriate 
college preparatory English course. 
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Reading . Of the 624 university FTIC students whc .jored below the cutoff score on 
reading, 405 (or 65%) enrolled in an appropriate reading course. 

1 .3 Are entry testing and placement practices working effectively? 

This question cannot be answered for lack of relevant data. An earlier study (Florida Community- 
Junior College Inter-Institutional Research Council, undated) found that students and their instructors 
had positive attitudes towaiu the college preparatory courses the students were placed in. While 
such opinion data are encouraging, there are other problems which need to be addressed. 

First a study done by Department of Education staff found that placement test cut-off scores were 
not in concordance, i.e., of equivalent meaning. This means that whether a student is identified as 
eligible for college preparatory instruction depends on which placement test he/she has taken. 
Second, effectiveness of college preparatory courses, e.g., in writing, needs to be evaluated using 
grades received in related college-level courses in that subject. 

1.4 What is the dropout rate of first-time-in-coilege minority students? First-time-in-college non- 
minority students? 

State Board of Community Colleges staff stated that there have been no recent dropout studies 
done on minority students. However, a student-level database is being developed. This database 
will be used to conduct dropout studies in the future. 

Board of Regents staff were preparing a dropout study which was not available in time to be 
included in this report. The Regents' study covers ten cohorts with each cohort's dropout rate 
being analyzed each year for six years after matriculation. 

1 .5 What is the status of entering students' skills in mathematics and communication at entry to 
postsecondary education? 

Evidence to answer this question is indirect because four different entry level tests are used and 
each has different cutoff scores. However, if we look at how many students score below the 
approved cutoff scores, we can make inferences about the status of their skills in communication 
and mathematics at entry to college. 

There is a substantial difference in the entering mathematical abilities of Florida FTIC 
freshmen who enter Florida's community colleges as compared to those who enter public 
universities. Almost half (48%) of community college freshmen require college preparatory 
instruction in mathematics as compared to 6% of the university freshmen. 

Differences in English language skills and reading were not as pronounced in 1988-89. The 
percentage of students scoring below approved cutoff scores was 24% for community 
college students versus 3% for university students. The figures were similar for reading: 
26% versus 4%, respectively. 



1 .6 Have entering freshmen's skills in communication and mathematics improved? 

Community College Students . No data based on common measures of communication and 
mathematics skills have been collected to answer this question. The best that could be 
done was to make inferences from the number of students who scored below the cutoff 



scores on placement tests, assuming that a reduction in the number scoring below the 
cutoffs Implies an improvement in entering skills. 

Following this line of reasoning, we found gradual improvement In community college FTIC 
freshmen's skills In communication and mathematics (see Table 1.1). In 1986-87, the 
number of FTIC students eligible for preparatory mathematics was 51%; the percentage 
decreased in each of the subsequent years, 50% and 48% respectively. Similar results were 
found in English language skills with 30% being eligible in 1986-87, followed by subsequent 
reductions in each of the subsequent two years, i.e., 28% and 24% respectively. 

Results were relatively stable in Reading with the percentage for the three academic years 
being 27%, 25% and 26%, respectively. 

University Students . As can be seen In Table ' 2, the vast majority of university students 
scored above the cutoff scores on the approved placement tests. The number who scored 
below cutoff scores has been 7% or less for the 1986-87, 1987-88 and 1988-89 academic 
years. In 1988-89, 6% were eligible for college preparatory mathematics, 3% for college 
preparatory English, and 4% for remedial Reading. 

1.7 How effective are course placement and college preparatory instruction in helping students 
acquire college-level skills in communication and mathematics? 

Carefully designed cohort studies are needed to answer this question. An appropriate indicator of 
the effectiveness of placement practices would be grades earned in subsequent college level 
mathematics or English courses. 

The effectiveness of placement practices and preparatory Instruction could be inferred from CLAST 
results. It must be acknowledged that these results provide indirect evidence at best. Results 
presented In this report (see Table 3.1) show that community college and university students have 
not done as well In meeting the revised 1989 standards. While SUS university students 
demonstrated passing rates of 87% or higher on CLAST subtests, community college students did 
less well. Three of four passing rates dropped into the 70% range-these being 71% in English 
Language Skills, 72% in Mathematics, and 76% in Reading. 

Current placement practices and preparatory instruction appeared to work reasonably well in terms 
of the 1986 standards; however, passing rates have dropped for first-time test-takers based on the 
revised 1989 standards. It seems clear that the college preparatory instruction experienced by 
Florida's FTIC students, either in high school or in postsecondary education, has not prepared many 
of them to meet the revised 1989 standards (see Table 6.1). 
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• -ART 2. STATEWIDE PERFORMANCE ON CLAST FOR 1989-90 

CLAST data for students , ^^f^^^jSJ^SSXZ 

presented in Part 2 are all based on flrst-time examinees. 

2 , What is the lev* of student performance o. college-level skills in communication and 
mathematics in 1989-90? 

,„ ,98,-90. the level C student CLAST ^r^^£^^SSX 
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Table 2.1 

Average CLAST Subtest Scores for Public Community 
College First-Time Examinees, Academic 
Years 1984-1990 



Subject 


Oct-82* 


84-85 


85-86 


86-87 


87-88 


88-89 


89-90 


Mathe- 


300 


309 


308 


309 


309 


305 


300 


matics 
Reading 
Eng Lang 


300 
300 


316 
313 


314 
314 


312 
317 


309 
317 


315 
314 


314 
313 


Skills 

Essay 

No. of 
Students 


4.7 


4.9 
16,776 


5.0 
17,458 


5.0 
18,214 


4.8 
24,415 


4.8 
31,467 


4.7 
40,784 



* CLAST Subscales were standardized to have an average of 300 for Mathematics 
Reading an Englis Skills, and 4.7 for the Essay; these averages were based on 
12 393 firsXe test-takers representing all racial and ethnic groups. 
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maintained equivalent to the level of difficulty of the October 1982 test. 
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Skills. However, their performance declined to match the October 1982 baselines in 
Mathematics and Essay, these being 300 and 4.7 respectively (see Table 2.1). 



Table 2.2 

Average CLAST Subtest Scores for State University 
System First-Time Examinees, Academic 
Years 1984-1990 



Subject 


Oct-82* 


84-85 


85-86 


86-87 


87-88 


88-89 


89-90 


Mathe- 


300 


314 


308 


314 


317 


315 


316 


matics 
















Reading 


300 


324 


319 


320 


318 


327 


329 


Eng Lang 


300 


321 


320 


325 


328 


325 


327 


Skills 
















Essay 


4.7 


5.1 


5.1 


5.2 


5.1 


5.2 


5.3 


No. of 




17./26 


17,264 


17,147 


19,762 


21,264 


21,426 


Students 

















* CLAST Subscales were standardized to have an average of 300 for Mathematics, 
Reading, and English Skills, and 4.7 for the Essay; these averages were based on 
12,393 first-time test-takers representing all racial and ethnic groups. 



SUS Universities . The CLAST performance of SUS university first-time examinees was 
maintained at levels substantially higher than the October 1982 baselines. As can be seen 
in Table 2.2, SUS university students' CLAST scale score averages in 1989-90 were 316 in 
Mathematics, 329 in Reading, 327 in English Language Skills, and 5.C in Essay. 

Private Colle g es and Universities . Beginning in August 1985, students in Florida's private 
postsecondary institutions receiving state financial aid had to obtain passing scores or 
enroll in a course to remediate basic skills deficiencies to maintain their eligibility for state 
financial aid awards (6A-20.005, FAC). Students in Florida's private colleges and universities 
began taking CLAST in the 1984-85 academic year. Since that time, many private 
institutions have chosen to require all students to take CLAST. As can be seen in Table 2.3, 
the number of private college students sitting for the test has increased from 1 ,583 in 1984- 
85 to a high of 6,159 in 1988-89. 

As can be seen in Table 2.3, the private college student average in Mathematics was 296 
which is four points below the October 1982 baseline of 300. However, performance on 
other CLAST subtests was maintained at levels substantially above the 1982 baselines. 
Reading and English Language Skills scale score averages were 316 and 315, respectively. 
The Essay scale score average was 4.9-which was above the baseline average of 4.7. 



2.2 Is there improvement in college-level skills achievement? 

Whether there has been improvement in CLAST performance can be determined by examining scale 
score averages over time. The picture here is a variable-again depending on the kind of 
postsecondary Institution and the specific subtest involved. State university students tended to 
show small increases on all subtests as compared to previous years. Performance on each CLAST 
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Tabie 2.3 

Average CLAST Subtest Scores for Private College and 
University First-Time Examinees, Academic 
Years 1984-1990 



Subject Oct-82* 84-85 85-86 86-87 87-88 88-89 89-90 



Mathe- 


300 


307 


303 


305 


304 


300 


296 


matics 
















Reading 


300 


319 


319 


313 


310 


316 


316 


Eng Lang 


300 


316 


317 


319 


321 


316 


315 


Skills 
















Essay 


4.7 


5.2 


5.2 


5.1 


4.9 


4.9 


4.9 


No. of 




1,583 


3,717 


3,888 


4,362 


6,159 


5,859 


Students 

















* CLAST Subscale were standardized to have an average of 300 for Mathematics, 
Reading, and English Skills, and 4.7 for the Essay; these averages were based on 
12,393 first-time test-takers representing all racial and ethnic groups. 



subtest declined slightly for public community co"ege students. And private college students' 
performance was stable on Reading and Essay but declined slightly on Mathematics and English 
Language Skills. 

Public Community Colleges . As can be seen in Table 2.1, the performance of community 
college first-time examinees displays variable patterns. For example, Mathematic icores 
reached their highest levels in 1986-87 and 1987-8C but have declined in each c. the last 
two academic years. After notable increases in prev. sus years, community college student 
mathematics performance dipped to the baseline average of 300. This was also the case 
in Essay with 1989-90 average performance being 4.7. 



SUS Universities . The pattern of performance of SUS university students continued to 
remain either relatively high or show positive gains during the past three academic years 
(see Table 2.2). After reaching a high of 317 in Mathematics in 1987-88, public university 
students showed a two point decline in 1988-89 followed by a one point gain in 1989-90 for 
an average of 316. Scores in English Language Skills followed a similar pattern with a high 
of 328 being achieved in 1987-88 followed by a three point decline in 1988-89, and then a 
two point gain to 327 in 1989-90. 

After fluctuations during earlier years, consistent gains have been noted in Reading and 
Essay in 1988-89 and 1989-90. As can be seen in Table 2.2, Reading scale scores dipped 
to 318 in 1987-88 but increased to 329 in 1989-90. The same pattern was observed in 
Essay with performance increasing to an all-time high of 5.3 in 1989-90. 

Private Colleges and Universities . The mathematics scores of private college students have 
declined over the past four years to an all time low of 296-which is four points below the 
statewide baseline of 300 established in October 1982. However, performance on all other 
CLAST subtests continued above the 1982 baselines. Reading scores remained constant 
at 316 while English Language Skills dipped from 316 to 315. Essay scde score averages 
were maintained at 4.9 the past three years. 
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Discussion 



Some of the declines noted above may be accounted for by the fact that students could take 
CLAST as soon as they arrived on campus. Legislation allowing this was enacted in 19:38. This 
seems to be the case for public community colleges in 1988-89 and 1989-90 as the number taking 
CLAST in these institutions increased by approximately 7,000 to 9,000 students in those two years; 
these were larger than expected increases. The CLAST standards were scheduled to go up in 
August 1989; students must meet the standards that are in effect at the time they first take CLAST. 
Therefore, many students appear to have taken CLAST early in order to establish the standards that 
would apply to them. 

A similar pattern was noted in private colleges and universities-with an exception. The number of 
private college students sitting for CLAST in 1989-90 decreased. In addition, mathematics was the 
only area in which performance decreased significantly for private college students. 

When SUS university students take CLAST seems to be unrelated to how well they perform (see 
Table 2.2) because university student performance tended to remain high or increase. In any case, 
public university students seemed to be better prepared when they take CLAST for the first time 
inasmuch as their performance continued to be maintained at relatively high levels. It is interesting 
to note that the Mathematics and Essay subtests appear to be the lowest areas of performance for 
private as well as public college and university students. 

The next section of the report addresses how well students were able to meet the revised 1989 
standards. 
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PART 3. 



EXTENT TO WHICH THE REVISED 1989 CLAST STANDARDS WERE MET 



For readers who may be — wHh the re,s*d — - — ^ 
interest: ^hematics and Es^ ^ ^ ^ as fQr 1986 . 

standards. 

BJsssaaKsr.-ssi f«as- -— 

Public community coliege students and P^ e c ^ ge f * J ^ privat e university students 

Table 3.1 

„e , ™ — J-JJ- 2-T S»«ea. an. « Base, on 

for Public and Private Community Colleges 
and Universities, for -1989-90 



Group 



State Universities 
(n=21,426> 

Private Colleges 
(n = 5,859) 



Mathe- 
matics 



Reading 



Community Colleges 
(n= 40,784) 



72 
89 
63 



76 
91 
75 



Eng Lang Essay Passed All 



Skills 



Four 



71 
87 
71 



88 
95 
88 



52 
76 
52 



e^rninees was on the Essay as 88% of ^emme^r exceed^ Bda «»» V ^ 
This is encouraging since essay writing ^^"^.^Xds The next to highest 
However, a score of 4 represents ^"^^^^^^^ exceeded the 
performance ^^^J^^ T^LZ^l community co„ege 
cut-off score of 295- J**™^^^ of 285 . Surprisingly, the lowest area of 

pTrfor™^ 

or exceeding the ci voff score of 295. 

SKS ™^nfhf E ^ r~..ng ft. cut-on acore o. 4. Raadin, was their 
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next best area as 91% met or exceeded the cut-off score of 295. Eighty-nine percent (89%) 
of the university first-time examinees passed Mathematics at the revised standard of 285. 
Surprisingly, English Language Skills (which has been among the highest areas of past 
performance) presented the most difficulty with only 87% meeting the cut-off score of 295. 

Private Colleges and Universities . T he performance of private college and university 
students was similar to the performance of students in Florida's public community college 
(see Table 3.1). Their best performance was on the Essay with 88% meeting the cut-off 
score of 4. This was followed by 75% pass on Reading and 71% pass on English Language 
Skills. Mathematics performance was the lowest as only 63% of the private college first- 
time examinees met the revised cut-off score of 285. 

3.2 In 1989-90, what percentage of first-time examinees passed all four subtests based on the 
revised 1989 standards? 

Because CLAST is a criterion-referenced test, examinees must pass all four subtests to meet the 
minimum standards for the college-level skills in communication and mathematics. Using the 
criterion-referenced approach is an effective way to ensure that students have acquired an 
acceptable level of performance on the college-level skills. 

While performance in each of the subtest areas is at or above 63% on a statewide basis, 
the passing rate for four-out-of-four drops to 52% for both private colleges and public 
community colleges (see Table 3.1). State university examinees did best as 76% of them 
were able to pass four-out-of-four on their first attempt. The reduction in number passing 
four-out-of-four subtests shows that many students have acquired an acceptable level of 
skill in some areas, but not in all four. 

According to current policy, students may retake failed subtests. This is sound educational 
practice and ensures that all students seeking postsecondary degrees will have the 
opportunity to demonstrate that they have achieved the college-level skills in 
communications and mathematics. How well students do upon retaking CLAST is reported 
in Part 5 of this report. 

3.3 What has been the impact of allowing lower division students to take CLAST before they have 
acquired 50 credit hours? 

Prior to March 1988, only students with 50 or more credit hours were permitted to take 
CLAST. Beginning in March 1988, even beginning freshmen could sit for CLAST. This was 
done to enable students to challenge the test at their convenience. 1 Taking the test early 
would also provide students with feedback on areas in which they might need additional 
review and instruction. 

As can be seen in Table 3.2, there appear to be two primary impacts from allowing students 
to take CLAST according to their choice: (1) a significant increase in the number of 
community college students sitting for the test (see Table 2.1); and (2) relatively low passing 
rates for community college and private college students with under 60-credit hours. The 
performance of community college and private college examinees appears to differ from 
the performance of public university examinees-especially for the group with under 60- 
credit hours (see Table 3.2). it is interesting to note that university examinees who reported 



1 This is no longer allowed; the 1990 legislature enacted a law which requires students to have 
completed 18 credit hours of college-level work before they can sit for CLAST. 
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having under 60-credit hours tended to out-perform all other groups with a 79% pass 
on CLAST. 



Table 3.2 



Percent of First-Time Examinees with Over 60- or Under 60-Semester Hours, Meeting 1989 
Standards, Passing Each Subtest and All Four, for Public and 
Private Institutions, for 1989-90 



Group 



Mathe- Reading Eng Lang Essay Passed All 
matics Skills Four 



Community Colleges: 

Over 60-Hours 
(n = 17,683) 

Under 60-Hours 
(n =23,1 01) 

State Universities: 

Over 60-Hours 
(n= 9,027) 

Under 60-Hours 
(n = 12,399) 

Private Colleges: 

Over 60-Hours 
(n= 3,239) 

Under 60-Hours 
(n= 2,620) 



79 
66 

84 
92 

65 
62 



82 
70 

90 
92 

78 
72 



77 
67 

86 
88 

73 
69 



91 

86 

94 

96 

89 
86 



61 
46 

72 
79 

54 
51 



The performance of university examinees with over 60-hours was similar (72% pass) but not 
quite as high as university examinees with less than 60-hours (79% pass). Community 
college students and private college students with under 60-hours did least well, their 
passing rates being 46% and 51%, respectively. 

These results can probably be explained by the amount of prior preparation which students 
experienced before they took CLAST. Recent university enrollees seem to be the best 
prepared while community college and private college examinees with under 60-hours < 
college credit appear to be the least prepared for CLAST. A caveat is in order: it should 
be noted that whether a student had over- or under-60 college credits was based on 
student self-report. How accurate these self-reports were is unclear. Given these results 
taking appropriate courses in mathematics and communication before taking CLAST should 
enhance the first-time passing rates for community college and private college students. 



3.4 Has there been improvement in the percentage of first-time examinees meeting the revised 1989 
CLAST standards? 
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It is not possible to answer this question at this time since there are data for only one year 
based on the revised 1989 standards. However, it is interesting to note historical trends 
related to the 1986 standards. 

Table 3.3 

Number and Percent of First-Time Examinees at Public and Private 
Universities and Colleges Meeting the 1986 and 1989 
Standards, 1984-85 Through 1989-90 







85-86* 


86-37 


87-88 


88-89 


89-90 


Community Colleges: 














Percent Meeting 
'86 Standards 


81 


81 


82 


80 


7Q 


52 


Percent Meeting 
'89 Standards 




~ 


-- 


- 


~ 


Number of 


16,775 


17,458 


18,214 


24,464 


31,467 


40,784 


Examinees 














State Universities: 














Percent Meeting 
'86 Standards 


85 


85 


86 


87 


89 




Percent Meeting 
'89 Standards 












76 


Number of 


17,726 


17,264 


17,008 


19,826 


21,264 


21,426 


Examinees 














Private CoJIeges & Universities: 












Percent Meeting 
'86 Standards 








76 


73 




Percent Meeting 
'89 Standards 












52 


Number of 


1,583 


3,717 


3,888 


4,362 


6,159 


5,859 


Examinees 















* The 1986 standards went into effect in August 1986. Passing rates for prior years 
were estimated by applying the 1986 standards to student CLAST scores in 1984-85 
and 1985-86. 



As can be seen in Table 3.3,. the percentage of community college students meeting all 
CLAST standards reached a high point (82% pass) in 1986-87 and declined gradually in 
1987-88 (80% pass) and 1988-89 (79% pass). The reverse seems to be true of SUS 
university students as their percentage passing based on the 1986 standards increased 
gradually starting in 1985-86 (85% pass) and continuing through 1988-89 (89% pass). The 
decline in community college student performance could be explainad by the larger than 
expected Increases of community college students sitting for CLAST, during those years, 
In order to be held accountable for the 1986 standards. A similar pattern can be noted for 
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private college and university students in that their overall performance also declined as the 
number taking the CLAST increased dramatically from 1987-88 and 1988-89. (Results for 
private colleges and universities could be affected by the fact that students who wish to 
receive state financial aid are the only ones required to take CLAST. Some of the private 
institutions are beginning to require ail of their students to take CLAST as a matter of policy 
to keep pace with developments in Florida's public sector of postsecondary education.) 



3.5 What is the distribution of CLAST performance by institution? 

Previous Standing Committee reports have emphasized statewide summaries. While this is useful 
for understanding aggregate data, statewide summaries fail to illuminate issues at the individual 
institutional level. Questions which come to mind at this level include: How homogeneous is 
institutional performance on CLAST? Which students typically have difficulty with CLAST subtests? 
Is performance related to the proportion of minority students sitting for the test? 

To gain insight into these questions, bar graphs displaying individual institutions were prepared to 
facilitate visual analysis. In addition, institutional passing rates were examined to determine whether 
they were related to an institution's proportion of minority examinees. 

Distrib' itinn of Minority Examinees . The percentage of minority students sitting for CLAST was 
calculated using data from the Fall 1989 administration. These calculations showed that the 
proportion of minority students (Blacks plus Hispanics) ranged from a low of 2.67% to a high of 
90.95%; the median was 10.52% suggesting that the distribution of minority examinees enrolled in 
public institutions is highly skewed. Another indication of skewness was the fact that approximately 
92% of the institutions had minority participation rates in the 2.67% to 18.60% range; the remaining 
three institutions had minority percentages of 34.10%, 67.52% and 90.95%. It is evident that there 
are only two institutions with minority percentages greater than one-half, one institution at about 
one-third. All the rest are 18% or less (see Appendix C). 

Each distribution of CLAST passing percentages was examined from two perspectives. The first 
emphasized looking at the shape and range of the distribution; the second attempted to determine 
whether the percentage of minority students taking CLAST was related to institutional performance. 
To du the second analysis, the institutions were categorized as having low, medium or high minority 
percentage. Low minority percentage was defined as having minority first-time examinees ranging 
from 2.7% to 18.6%. Only one institution was considered to have medium minority percentage-its 
percentage being 34.1%. High minority percentage was defined as a majority of the test-takers; 
there were only two public institutions in this category-their percentages being 67.5% and 90.9%. 
(The distribution of CLAST passing rates was divided into approximately equal thirds in order to see 
whether minority percentage of examinees was related to performance on a given subtest; the upper 
and lower thirds of the distribution are denoted by two dashed vertical lines in each figure.) 

Mathematics . Figure 3.1 displays the percent of examinees passing the CLAST 
Mathematics subtest by institution. Institutional passing percentages cover a wide range- 
from a low of 52% to a high of 96.%. The shape of this distribution suggests at least three 
reasons for its wide range: (a) the precollege mathematics preparation of these students 
Is low; (b) many of these students have noi yet taken college preparatory and college level 
mathematics courses; or (c) the effectiveness of instruction in the mathematics courses they 
have taken at the postsecondary level was insufficient to enable them to meet the revised 
standard of 285 for CLAST Mathematics. 

In general, the proportion of minority students in an institution taking CLAST appears to be 
weakly related to that institution's passing rate on the Mathematics subtest. As can be seen 
in Figure 3.1, the vast majority of public postsecondary Institutions have low minority 
percentages; there are only two Institutions with high minority percentages of CLAST 
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Figure 3.1 Frequency ol Public 
Institutions Passing CLAST Math by 
Level oi Minority Participation 
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examinees; both fall into the lowest third of the CLAST Mathematics distribution. The lone 
institution with a medium percentage of minority examinees is at the lowest step of the 
middle third of the CLAST Mathematics distribution. What is interesting to note is that low 
minority institutions overlap all but one of the high minority institutions. In addition, low 
minority institutions comprise the bulk of the ones whose performance was in the lowest 
third of the Mathematics distribution-their number being 6 out of 8. This finding suggests 
that weak preparation in mathematics is a characteristic of all racial and ethnic groups-not 
just minorities. 

Reading . Institutional passing rates on CLAST Reading tended to be clustered toward the 
upper end of the distribution even though the 1989 standard of 295 was in effect (see 
Figure 3.2). However, diversity among institutions can still be observed as the lowest 
passing rate was 57% while the highest was 96%. Approximately two-thirds of the 
institutions had Reading passing rater, of 81% or higher. 

As in the case of CLAST Mathematics, the percentage of minority students sitting for the 
test is a poor predictor of institutional performance in CLAST Reading. Again, the two 
institutions with high minority percentages performed in the lowest third of the distribution. 
However, there are five other institutions with low minority percentages falling into the 
lowest third of the distribution in Figure 3.2, also. An examination of the middle third of the 
CLAST Reading distribution finds the institution with the medium percentage of minority 
examinees embedded at the upper end of the middle third of the Reading distribution. The 
high degree of overlap among institutions with varying percentages of minority examinees 
shows that low Reading performance is a problem for all racial and ethnic groups. As can 
be seen in Figure 3.2, of the institutions in the lowest third of the Reading distribution, five 
of the seven have low minority examinee percentages. 

English Language Skills . Over the years, performance on the CLAST English Language 
Skills subtest has tended to be the highest; it continued to remain high even though the 
1989 standard of 295 was in effect. The high level of performance can be noted in the 
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Figure 3.2 Frequency of Public 
Institutions Passing CLAST Reading by 
Level oi Minority Participation 
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Figure 3.3 Frequency oi Public Inst. 
Passing CLAST English Language Skills by 
Level ot Minority Participation 
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distribution of institutional passing rates (see Figure 3.3). As expected, institutional passing 
rates tended to cluster at the upper end of the distribution. There is one clear outlier that 
had the lowest passing percentage of 53%. The highest p.issing rate was 93% with one 
university and one community college achieving this level of performance. Of the sever 
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institutions in the lowest third of the distribution, five had low percentages of minority 
examinees. 









Figure 3.4 Frequency ol Public 
Institutions Passing CLAST Essay by 
Level o! Minor* ty Participation 
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Essay . The distribution of institutional passing rates on the CLAST Essay approaches the 
ideal pattern as the vast majority of institutions fell into the 90% to 98% range (see Figure 
3.4). While this is a gratifying result, it should be noted that the passing score was based 
on the 1986 standard of 4 instead of the 1989 standard of 5. Nonetheless, the observed 
pattern of passing rates suggests that institutions have been emphasizing student 
performance in essay writing. As before, there is an outlier institution (74% passing rate) 
which also had a high percentage of minority examinees. 

It is interesting to note that the four lowest institutions in Essay performance were equally 
divided between universities and community colleges. The percentage of minority 
examinees at these institutions was: 18%, 34%, 68% and 91%. In this case, lower passing 
rates on the CLAST Essay appear to be related to percentage of minority participation since 
these four institutions have the highest minority participation rates although the minority 
percentage in two of the institutions is less than a 50%. 

Since CLAST is based on a criterion-reference approach, students must pass all four subtests in 
order to meet the college-level academic skills requirement. In light of this, the distribution of 
passing rates on CLAST as a whole were analyzed also. 

Passing Four-of-Four . As noted above, passing rates on the individual subtests tended to 
be high. However, data displayed in Figure 3.5 shows that many students were unable to 
pass all four subtests on their first attempt. This is evident In the wide range of institutional 
percentages with the lowest passing rate being 31% and the highest 87%. The statewide 
average is 61% passing and is reflected in Figure 3.5 as the most frequently occurring with 
eight institutions 'ailing in the 60-62 percent passing interval. 
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subtests on their first attempt. 

The distribution ot privats college and university passing rates Is shown 
is s*ing is 'he — mnge c, ^ 

the upper third ranged from 68% to 87%. 

Si £ SSonfwhK^ the high minors insertions are clustered a, the 
P^rceS insXions occurring in all parts of the CLAST distr.but.on. 



pisr.nssion of Results 

A, «,« look at individual institutional performance, new perceptions emerge. First, there are outlier 
™« i « inS ions whose performance Is distinctly lower than the vast majority of other 
IS2 are examined more closed we find that some. 
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Figure 3.6 Frequency oi Private 
Institutions Passing CLAST by 
Level ol Minority Participation 
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but not all, have high minority percentages taking CLAST. While dispropo.tional impacts have been 
noted for minority groups, examination of institutional performance relied to the percentage of 
minority test-takers shows that there are institutions with low minority percentages also doing poorly. 
One of the most plausible explanations for this is the prior preparation for CLAST which students 
have received either in high school or in college. 

Cultural factors appear to have the greatest impact on essay writing especially for those students 
for whom English is a second language. Prior preparation in mathematics is also problematic. It 
appears that students in Florida tend to be under-prepared in this area. While questions may be 
raised about instructional effectiveness, the deeper issues appear to be related to articulation and 
expectations. Students must come to realize that completing a degree program in postsecondary 
education requires meeting the standards for mathematics and communication as measured by 
CLAST. While the opportunity to acquire these skills exists in secondary and postsecondary 
institutions, the optimal time to acquire skills in mathematics and communication is in high school. 
The challenge is to get parents, students and teachers to understand this expectation and act upon 
it. 
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PART 4. TRENDS IN THE PERFORMANCE OF RACIAL AND ETHNIC GROUPS 



The performance of minority students has been of concern since the beginning of the College-Level 
Academic Skills testing program. In 1983, the advisory group responsible for recommending CLAST 
standards found that minorities would be affected disproportionately based on their performance 
in October 1982. In light of this finding, the panel recommended implementing the CLAST standards 
in three gradual increments to give institutions and students time to adjust to the higher 
expectations. 

Concern for minority student access to postsecondary education has raised questions about why 
thev tend to display relatively low performance on standardized achievement tests such as CLAbT. 
How well does minority student CLAST performance compare to the performance of majority 
students? How well have minority first-time examinees done on CLAST? Has the CLAbT served 
as a deterrent to minority participation in postsecondary education in Florida. The purpose of Part 
4 is to present data to answer these questions. 

4.1 What has been the trend in performance on CLAST Mathematics for first-time test-takers? 

The primary emohasis in Part 4 will be on minority student performance. Trends for White students 
are displayed in' the figures which follow in order to provide a basis for interpreting the performance 
of minority students. 1 

White Student s. As can be seen in Figure 4.1 , White students as a whole have consistently 
performed above the baseline of 300 established in October 1982. White students 
Mathematics scores reached a high of 316 in 1987-88 and then declined to 31 1 -the lowest 
level to date. The number of White first-time test-takers sitting for CLAST has increased 
continuously ever since the CLAST standards were implemented in August 1984. Beginning 
with 26,881 in 1984-85, their numbers increased as follows: 26,983 in 1985-86; 27,184 in 
1986-87; 33,531 In 1987-88; 38,391 in 1988-89; and 43,734 in 1989-90. 

Black Students . Mathematics has been a difficult area for Black students taking CLAST. 
In 1984-85 their average Mathematics scale score was 287-13 points below the 1982 
baseline of 300. As can be seen in Figure 4.1, their performance increased gradually to a 
high of 293 in 1987-88. However, their mathematics performance has declined during the 
last two years and is currently at 287-the same level where they began five years ago. 
Black participation in CLAST also increased overtime with one exception-that being 1985- 
86 Beginning with 2,265 in 1984-85, their numbers were: 2,056 in 1985-86; 2,371 in 1986- 
87; 3,728 in 1987-88; 5,305 in 1988-89; and 6,513 in 1989-S0. Except for the decline in 
1985-36, the steady increases in Black participation since 1985-86 suggest that the test has 
not served as a major deterrent to their enrollment in postsecondary education in Florida. 

His panic Students . As a group, Hispanic students' Mathematics performance has been 
above the statewide baseline of 300 for four of the last six years (see Figure 4.1). 
Beginning with an average of 308 in 1984-85, their performance remained relatively stable 
until 1988-89 when their average Mathematics score dropped to 300 and then to 292 in 
1989-90. Hispanic participation in CLAST has increased steadily over time. Beginning with 
2,189 in 1984-85, their numbers increased as follows: 2,345 in 1985-86; 2,426 in 1986-87; 



1 CLAST subtest scores were standardized to have a scale score mean of 300 for the 
Mathematics, Reading, and English Language Skill subtests and 4.7 for the Essay, based on the 
October 1982 administration which included 12,393 first-time test-takers from all racial and ethnic 
groups. 
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Figure 4.1 Group Trends in CLAST Math 
Public Institutions 
1984-85 through 1989-90 
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4,478 in 1987-88; 6,772 in 1988-89; and 8,389 in 1989-90. Why Hispanic student 
Mathematics performance has dropped recently will be discussed below. 

Asian Students . As can be seen in Figure 4.1, the Mathematics performance of Asian 
students has closely paralleled the performance of White students. Asian student 
Mathematics performance has consistently remained above a scale score average of 310 
for the past six years. However, after reaching a high of 317 in 1986-87 and 1987-88, their 
performance has begun to decline with their average scale scores being 314 in 1988-89 and 
311 in 1989-90. Like other ethnic or racial groups, Asian participation in CLAST has shown 
an increasing pattern, also. Beginning with only 309 in. 1984-85, their numbers increased 
as follows: 338 in 1985-86; 412 in 1986-87; 1,024 in 1987-88; 1,477 in 1988-89; and 1,656 
in 1989-90. 



American Indian Students . American Indian first-time examinees have had the most variable 
pattern of performance on CLAST Mathematics while remaining above the statewide 
baseline of 300 (see Figure 4.1). Beginning with a scale score average of 315 in 1984-85, 
their performance dropped to- 305 <n 1985-86 only to rise again to 309 in 1986-87. After a 
one-point drop in 1987-88, they incre ased to 310 in 1988-89 but then dropped to an all-time 
low of 303 in 1989-90. The number of American Indian students taking CLAST has been 
relatively small. Beginning with only 88 in 1984-85, their numbers have displayed the 
following pattern: 85 in 1985-86; 73 in 1986-87; 71 in 1987-88; 97 in 1988-89; and 146 in 
1989-90. 



4.2 What has been the trend in performance on CLAST Reading for first-time test-takers? 

Language and cultural differences emerge when CLAST Reading performance is analyzed. Reading 
performance has been relatively high for virtually all racial and ethnic groups taking CLAST (see 
Figure 4.2). 
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Figure 4.2 Group Trends in CLAST Reading 
Public Institutions 
1984-85 through 1989-90 
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White Students . White first-time test-takers have done consistently well in CLAST Reading 
performance. As can be seen in Figure 4.2, White student performance has been 
maintained at or above a Reading scale score mean of 322. The only exception to this is 
1 987-88 when their performance d ropped to a scale score average of 3 1 8. For the past two 
years Whites' Reading performance has been maintained at the all-time high of 326. 

Black Students . While Black students' Reading performance began below the statewide 
baseline of 300, their Reading scores have increased during the past two years such that 
their group average was 301 in 1989-90. It seems clear that Black student reading 
performance has been disproportionately low when compared to the performance of White 
and American Indian students although the size of the differences appears to be diminishing 
(see Figure 4.2). 

Hispanic Students . The Reading performance of Hispanic students has been maintained 
above the baseline of 300 for the past six years (see Figure 4.2). Beginning with a Reading 
average of 310 in 1984-85, their performance declined gradually to an all-time low of 302 
in 1987-88. Their Reading performance improved to 307 the next year but then dropped 
to 305 in 1989-90. Hispanic students appear to be disproportionately affected in Reading 
but not to the extent that Black students are. Hispanic students appear to do relatively well 
although their group performance is still below that of majority group students. This is 
encouraging because English is not the native language for many of them. 

Asian Students . The reading trends for Asian students parallel trends in reading for 
Hispanic students. As can be seen in Figure 4.2, Asian students had a Reading scale score 
average of 310 in 1984-85-the same as Hispanic students. However, as the number of 
Asian test-takers increased, their Reading performance decreased until it reached an all-time 
low of 295 in 1987-88 as their number increased from a beginning 309 test-takers in 1984-85 
to 1 ,024 in 1987-88. But then a surprising thing happened. The number of Asian test-takers 
continued to Increase as did their Reading perforrnance--to 302 in 1988-89 and 308 in 1989- 
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90. That Asians do as well as they do in Readinc, is encouraging because English may no! 
be the native language of many of them. 

American Indian Students . American Indian students" Reading performance is second 
highest among the racial or ethnic groups. Their performance parallels the performance 
of White students as the Indian students' Reading scale score averages have been 
maintained at or near 320. Their best two years were 1988-89 and 1989-90 when their 
Reading averages were 324 and 320, respectively. Their lowest performance was 315 in 
1985-86 with 85 test-takers. In 1988-89 their performance was 325. It is interesting to note 
that America Indians are the only ones who experienced a decline in Reading scores from 
1988-89 to 1989-90. 



4.3 What has been the trend in performance on CLAST English Language Skills for first-time test- 
takers? 

English Language Skills have been one of the highest areas of performance on CLAST. Ethnic or 
racial group averages on the English Language Skills subtest have been maintained above the 
statewide baseline of 300 with only one exception. 

White Students . As can be seen in Figure 4.3, White student performance has been 
consistently above a scale score average of 320. Their lowest year was 1984-85 when their 
average scale score was 321. Since that time, White student pe,formance has varied 
between 322 and 327 with performance in 1989-90 being 324. 



Figure 4.3 Group Trends in CLAST English 
Language Skills, Public Institutions 
1984-85 through 1989-90 
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Black Students . Black student performance in English Language Skills has been above the 
statewide baseline of 300 since 1985-86. However, their performance has been stable 
varying between 301 and 303 over the past four years (see Figure 4.3). Disproportionate 
impacts can be observed when Black English Language Skill performance is compared to 
White student performance. 
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? 1 ? tu ?,? n ^ . D'sproportlonate impacts for English Language Skills can also be 
observed for Hispanic students (see Figure 4.3). Their English Language Skill performance 
has been maintained above the statewide baseline of 300 although there has been a decline 
during the past four years. Beginning with an average of 308 in 1984-85, Hispanic student 
performance increased to an all-time high of 310 In 1986-87 but has gradually declined to 
an all-time low of 302 in 1989-90. The declines noted after 1936-87 could be accounted for 
by larger numbers of Hispanic students taking CLAST earlier to be covered by the lower 
standards in effect prior to August 1989. 

Asian Students . Asian student performance on English Language Skills has been interestina 
in that they initially started out high but declined slightly over time. Their performance has 
consistently been above the statewide baseline of 300 (see Figure 4.3). They reached their 
all-time high of 31 4 in 1 985-86 but nave been on a gradual decline to 307 in 1 988-89 Their 
performance Increased to 309 in 1989-90. 

American Indian Students , American Indian students began on a par with White students 
in 1984-85 with an English Language Skills average score of 323 Their performance has 
varied since that time with their all-time high of 327 being reached in 1987-88. This was 
followed by a drop to 321 in 1988-89, followed by another drop '.o their all-time low of 313 
The decline noted here was the most severe of all groups in spite of the fact that Enqlish 
Language Skills has been among the easiest CLAST subtests. 

4.4 What has been the trend in performance on CLAST Essay for first-time test-takers? 

n S AQ? r c at dea ' ° f V3riabiiity in CUST EsSay perf ormance amon 9 the racial ^d ethnic groups. 
studentT aPP6arS t0 be ° f the m ° St cnailen S in 9 subtests-especially for minority 

W"*? Stents, As can be seen in Figure 4.4, White student performance has been 
restively high and stable over time. Their scale score averages have varied between 5 2 
and 5.3 for the past six years; average scores of 5.2 and 5.3 are substantially above the 
statewide baseline of 4.7. y 

Black Students . As before, substantial disproportionate effects are evident when Black 
student performance is compared with White student performance. As can be seen in 
Figure 4.4 Black student Essay performance has consistently been below the statewide 

ao J^.VL ! ^ riorrnance on Es »y ^s been relatively stable, varying between 
4.2 and 4.3 with performance in 1989-90 being 4.2. 

Mis^jijc^tudjnts. After a relatively high beginning, Hispanic Essay performance has been 
\n decline during the past three years. Beginning with an average of 4.8 in 1984-85 
Hispanic students went on to reach their all-time high of 4.9 In 1986-87. Since that time 
they have declined in each of the last three years to an Essay average of 4 2 in 1989-90 
The average of 4.2 is well below the statewide average established in 1982. 

Asian Students . Asian students appear to be having difficulty with the CLAST Essay 
»*S e !l: h ,? lr P® fformance nas ^ consistently below the statewide baseline of 4 7 
While they showed improvement in Essay performance between 1984-85 and 1986-87 thev 
dropped to averages of 4.0 In 1987-88 and 1988-89. In 1989-90 they Improved to an Essav 
scale score average of 4.2-which is still substantially below the 1 982 baseline. 

American . Indian Stent s. The Essay writing performance of American Indian students has 
been redely h.gh and has paralleled the level of performance of White students at several 
points in time. American Indian students had declines in CLAST Essay performance in 
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Figure 4.4 Group Trends In CUST Essay 
Public Institutions 
1984-85 through 1989-90 
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1985-86 and in 1989-90 when their performance dropped to a scale score average of 4.9. 
During the other years their performance was stable within the 5.1 to 5.2 scale score range. 
What is of concern is the decline to 4.9 noted in 1989-90. While higher than the baseline 
average of 4.7. this result parallels declines displayed by Hispanic and Black students. 
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Discussion 

Two concerns of Part 4 were: (a) whether there are disproportionate impacts on minority first-time 
examinees and (b) whether CLAST has been a deterrent to minority participation in postsecondary 
education in Florida. There appear to be disproportionate impacts; they are the largest for 
Mathematics and Essay. The disproportionate impact of CLAST Mathematics is most evident for 
Black students as their scale score average has consistently been below the oaseline of 300. While 
Hispanic students" Mathematics performance began at a relatively high level in 1984-85. their 
performance has declined over the past three years and is currently below the baseline of 300. The 
performance of Asians and American Indians remains close to that of the White majority. 
Surprisingly all groups have shown declines since 1988-89. The most plausible reason for this 
appears to be related to the large numbers of students who chose to take CLAST earlier in their 
college careers in order to be covered by the 1986 or the revised 1989 standards. This is evident 
when one examines the larger-than-expected increases in the number of smdents sitting for CLAST 
in 1988-89 and 1989-90. 

While the performance of all racial or ethnic groups tends to be high in CLAST Reading, 
disproportional impacts are still evident. There is a relatively large disparity between White test- 
takers' and Black test-takers' performance. While Mathematics scores tended to decline for all 
groups during the past two years, the different groups' Reading performance tended to remain high 
or to improve slightly. Reading tended to be one of the higher areas of performance on CLAS* . 
Students appeared to be relatively well-prepared to compete effectively against the 1989 Reading 
standard of 295. 
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While the performance of all racial or ethnic groups tends to be high in English Language Skills, 
dlsproportional Impacts are still evident. There Is a relatively large disparity between White test- 
takers' and Black test-takers' performance. The different groups' English Language Skill 
performance tended to remain high during the past two years although slight declines were noted 
recently for Hispanic and for American Indian students. English Language Skills tends to be one of 
the higher areas of performance on CLAST. Students appear to be relatively well-prepared to 
compete effectively against the 1989 English Language Skill standard of 295. 

There appears to be real cause for concern regarding students' ability to meet the 1991 CLAST 
Essay standard of 5. As can be seen in Figure 4.4, there have been declines in the performance 
of all groups except Whites. More significantly, in 1989-90 Black, Hispanic and Asian students had 
an average Essay score of 4.2 which is substantially below the statewide baseline of 4.7. 

The second issue addressed in Part 4 is whether CLAST has served as a deterrent to minority 
student participation in postsecondary education In Florida. An analysis of the numbers of students 
sitting for CLAST by racial or ethnic group reveals that with the exception of a single year, the 
number of students sitting for CLAST has increased over time; the number has increased 
substantially during the last two years. In addition, data presented by the Postsecondary Education 
Planning Commission (1991) shows a similar pattern, in this study it was found that enrollments 
for Blacks and Hispanics reached a low in 1985-86 and have been increasing each year to the 
present. It seems reasonable to conclude that CLAST has not been a deterrent to college-level 
participation by minority group students. 



4.5 Are the college-preparatory instructional needs of minority students being met by Florida's 
public community colleges and universities? 

There ar i two ways to answer this question. One way would be to look at the first-time test-taking 
performance of minority students. The other way would be to see what happens to the performance 
of minority students over time. Data in Figures 4.1 through 4.4 shows the performance of minority 
first-time examinees following the first 8' proach. The primary statistic in these figures was the 
group average and it served as a useful indicator regarding trends for first-time examinees. 
However, since students may retake failed subtests, trends based on first-time test-takers says little 
about what happens to students after they fail a CLAST subtest. 

That there are substantial numbers of students in need of college preparatory instruction was 
established in Part 1 based on the results of entry level testing. It was found that almost half of 
Florida's students matriculating in a community college scored below the cut-off score on an 
approved mathematics placement test. The situation was noj as severe in writing or reading as 
approximately one-fourth of first-time-in-college freshmen scored below the cut-off score on an 
approved writing or reading placement test. The^^ results suggest that there are large numbers of 
students whose college preparatory instructional needs are not being met at the high school level. 
What of their instructional needs in college? 

This question is difficult to answer with the data at hand because many students took CLAST earlier 
so that they would be covered by lower standards. An attempt was made to determine how many 
college-level credit hours these first-time examinees had taken. It must be noted that the number 
of credit hours which students had taken was based on self-report. So there is no way to check 
the accuracy of that data or which particular courses the over- or under-60 hours represented. 
These results were presented in Part 3 where it was found that students in state universities with 
under 60-hours did better than their counterparts with over 60-hours (79% versus 72% passing four- 
out-of-four). The reverse was true for community college students as those with over 60-hours 
performed better than their counterparts with under 60-hours (61% versus 46% passing four-out-of- 
four). There was less difference among private college students as those with over 60-hours did 
slightly better than those with under 60-hours (54% versus 51% passing four-out-of-four). 
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One other way to answer Question 4.5 is to see how well students do when they retake failed 
subtests Results presented in Part 5 describe how well members of racial or ethnic groups 
performed upon retaking CLAST. As Part 5 will show, students who retake failed subtests do pass. 
Whether the instructional or advising processes are as effective or efficient as they should be 
remains open to question, however. There is no way to answer this question definitively with the 
data in hand. 



Reference 

Postsecondary Education Planning Commission. (1991). gtgdent Access? to Higher Education. 
Tallahassee, FL Author. 
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PART 5. RESULTS OF COHORT FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 



cSsT earlie in the* college careers 1 . However, many are not well prepared and therefore fail one 
CLAST earlier n mBjc onaga ^ | 0 naitudinal cohort results makes student welfare more 

"nT WhS" Derfor^c^ Tof iKS?b may be interesting in t.rms of efficiency, the 

fnsS^ 

in one or more of the college-level skills in communication or mathemat.cs. 



5.1 Do students who fail CLAST retake it? If so, are they successful? 

Students do retake and pass failed subtests. For example, in October 1989, 65.2% of the 
Tq£u students who took CLAST passed it on their first attempt (see Table 5J An 
Iddi ional S sTudents successfully passed failed subtests (an increase of 4.1% for a 
tota of 79 3% meetfng the revised 1989 standards after two subsequent adm.n.strations. 



Table 5.1 

Cumulative Percent Passing after Indicated Administration 
1989 Standards, October 1989 Cohort 
All Examinees 



Subtest 


October 
1989 


March 
1990 


June 
1990 


Increase 


Essay 


91.0 


93.9 


94.8 


+ 3.8 




+ 8.0 


English Language Skills 


80.2 


85.7 


88.2 


Reading 


85.9 


90.4 


91.5 


+ 5.6 




+ 7.1 


Mathematics 


80.8 


85.8 


87.9 


Three of Four Subtests 


83.3 


87 3 


88.9 


+ 5.6 


All Four Subtests 


65.2 


75.3 


79.3 


+ 14.1 


Number in Cohort 


18,814 


18,778 


18,777 





As can be seen in Table 5.1 . initial passing rates on individual subtests for the October 1989 
coho are restively high. The initial passing rates for all examinees on the subtests were: 
S 8% for Mathematics 85.9% for Reading, 80.2% for English Language Skills, and 91.0% 
tar Efcsay «SS. more administrations of CLAST, the passing rates for students in the 



' Taking CLAST at entry is no longer allowed. The 1990 Florida legislature enacted a law which 
requires students to complete 18 credit hours of college level work before they can sit for CLAST. 
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October 1989 cohort have Increased to: 87.9% for Mathematics, 91 .5% for Reading, 88.2% 
for English Language Skills, and 94.8% for Essay. 

According to State Board of Education administrative rules, students who have passed three 
CLAST subtests may enroll for up to 36 credit hours of upper division course work. As can 
be seen in Table 5.1, 83.3% of the October 1989 cohort passed three subtests and were 
therefore eligible to enroll for upper division classes. By June 1990, the percentage passing 
three of four subtests had Increased to 88.9%. 

Even though the revised 1989 standards are higher, it" seems reasonable to conclude that 
students who fail but continue to try are able to master the college-level skills in 
communications and mathematics. The kind of institutional support they receive and the 
quality of students' personal efforts play an important role in whether they ultimately pass 
CLAST. 

5.2 Given the opportunity to retake failed subtests, are any racial or ethnic groups 
disproportionately affected by the revised 1989 CLAST standards? 

White Examinees . White examinees comprise the vast majority of test-takers in the October 
1989 cohort, i.e., 13,330 (or 71%) out of 18,814. 



Table 5.2 



Cumulative Percent Passing after Indicated Administration 
1 989 Standards, October 1989 Cohort 



White Examinees 


Subtest 


October 


March 


June 


Increase 




1989 


1990 


1990 




Essay 


96.3 


98.2 


98.5 


+ 2.2 


English Language Skills 


86.7 


91.2 


93.2 


+ 6.5 


Reading 


92.2 


95.6 


96.3 


+ 4.1 


Mathematics 


86.7 


91.0 


92.6 


+ 5.9 


Three of Four Subtests 


90.9 


94.0 


95.0 


+ 4.1 


All Four Subtests 


74.5 


83.7 


87.1 


+ 12.6 


Number in Cohort 


13,330 


13,309 


13,308 





As can be seen in Table 5.2, 74.5% of the White examinees in the October 1989 cohort 
passed CLAST on their first try. Two administrations later, 87.1% had passed CLAST for 
an increase of 1 2.6 percentage points. Their best area of performance was on the Essay 
where 96.3% passed initially; two administrations iater 98.5% had passed the Essay- 
Reading was the next best area of performance as 92.2% passed on the first try; rwo 
administrations later 96.3% had passed the Reading subtest. English Language Skills and 
Mathematics were relatively difficult areas for White examinees as only 86.7% passed on 
their first attempt. Two administrations later, their performance improved to 93.2% and 
92.6% pass, respectively, for these subtests. 
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Table 5.3 



Cumulative Percent Passing after Indicated Administration 
1989 Standards, October 1989 Conor 
Black Examinees 



Subtest 


October 


March 


June 


Increase 




1989 


1990 


1990 




Essay 


81.5 


87.0 


88.6 


*'+ 7.1 


English Language Skills 


64.0 


71.3 


74.7 


+ 10.7 


Reading 


68.0 


76.1 


77.8 


+ 9.8 


Mathematics 


61.7 


68.6 


71.3 


+ 9.6 


Three of Four Subtests 


63.1 


70.9 


73.6 


+ 10.5 


All Four Subtests 


41.3 


53.2 


57.6 


+ 16.3 


Numbsr in Cohort 


2.076 


2,072 


2,072 





Black Examinees . As the following results will show, disproportional impacts can be 
observed for minority group examinees who are first-time test-takers. The disproportional 
effect is greater under the revised 1989 standards than the 1986 standards. As can be seen 
in Table 5.3, less than half (i.e., 41 .3%) of the Black first-time examinees passed all four 
subtests compared to 74.5% of the White examinees (see Table 5.2). When gains are 
compared, however, an additional 16.3% of the Black examinees had passed four-out-of- 
four subtests two administrations later as compared to a gain of 12.6% for White 
examinees. 

Mathematics appears to be the most difficult area for the Black students in this cohort as 
only 61.7% passed on their first attempt. Two administrations later, a total of 71.3% had 
passed-a gain of 9.6 percentage points. Gains were noted in other subtest areas as well: 
from 81.5% to 88.6% for Essay, from 64.0% to 74.7% for English Language Skills, and 
68.0% to 77.8% for Reading. 

Hispanic Examinees . The pattern of results for Hispanic examinees in the October 1989 
cohort closely approximates results observed for Black examinees. As can be seen in 
Table 5.4, disproportional impacts are evident when Hispanic performance is compared to 
the performance of the majority group (see Table 5.2): 

Less than half of the Hispanic examinees (41 .8%) in the October 1989 cohort passed four- 
out-of-four subtests on the first try as compared to 74.5% pass for White students. After 
two administrations, 59.5% of the Hispanics had passed four-out-of-four for a gain of 17.7 
percentage points. This is similar to gains made by the October 1989 Black cohort. 

English Language Skills and Mathematics appear to be the most difficult areas for the 
Hispanic students in this cohort as only 63.9% and 64.9% passed these subtests on their 
first attempt. Two administrations later, a total of 75.2% and 75.0% had passed both 
subtests--a gain of 11.3 and 10.1 percentage points, respectively. Gains were noted in 
other areas as wall: from 78.1% to 84.7% for Essay, and 72.6% to 80.6% for Reading. 
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Table 5.4 



Cumulative Percent Passing after Indicated Administration 
1989 Standards, October 1989 Cohort 
Hispanic Examinees 



Subtest 


October 


March 


June 


Increase 


1989 


1990 


1990 




Essay 


78.1 


83.8 


84.7 


+ 6.6 


English Language Skills 


63.9 


71.9 


75.2 


+ 11.3 


Reading 


72.6 


78.5 


80.6 


+ 8.0 


Mathematics 


64.9 


71.3 


75.0 


+ 10.1 


Three of Four Subtests 


65.2 


70.2 


73.3 


+ 8.1 


All Four Subtests 


41.8 


53.9 


59.5 


+ 17.7 


Number in Cohort 


2,346 


2,340 


2,339 





Conclusion 

While minority examinees experience disproportionately high failure rates the first time they take 
CLAST, those who fail are able to increase their performance level significantly upon retaking failed 
subtests. As a matter of fact, minority students show greater gains than majority students upon 
retaking CLAST. For example, Blacks showed a gain of 16.3 percentage points in passing four-out- 
of-four subtests; Hispanics showed a gain of 17.7 percentage points as compared to a gain of 12.6 
percentage points for white examinees. 

One other point is worth repeating. Since CLAST is a criterion-referenced test, students must pass 
four-out-of-four subtests. The data presented in Part 5 show that while large numbers of students 
are able to demonstrate acceptable levels of proficiency in one, two, or three skill areas, they still 
have deficiencies in either communication or mathematics. The criterion-referenced nature of 
CLAST ensures that all students must demonstrate acceptable levels on ail of the skills in 
communication and mathematics if they are to receive an associate of arts degree or progress to 
the upper division. CLAST test results, if used appropriately, enable identifying students whose skills 
are lacking. Then, it is up to the students and the faculty to work together to achieve mastery of 
the college-level skills. 
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PART 6. IMPLICATIONS OF CURRENT STUDENT PERFORMANCE REGARDING 
ACHIEVEMENT OF THE REVISED 1989 CLAST STANDARDS 

When CLAST cutoff scores were established, three sets of standards were adopted. The standards 
were implemented in three stages. According to the state level committee which recommended 
them the first standards that went into effect in August 1984 represented the level where most 
students were performing at that time. Realizing that ft would take time to align curriculum and 
instruction the state level committee recommended raising the cutoff scores in two increments. The 
first increase took effect in August 1986 and reached one-third of the way between the 1984 and 
the 1989 standards. The 1989 standards represented the desired level of performance expected o. 
all students receiving the Associate of Arts degree or of university students progressing to the upper 
division In August, 1989, the State Board of Education affirmed the 1989 standards with two 
modifications: the Mathematics passing score was raised from 275 to 285 instead of to 295; the 
Essay cut-off score remained at 4 instead of 5. The passing scores for Reading and English 
Language Skills were placed in effect at the 1989 level of 295. 

The purpose of Part 6 is to describe and discuss the implications of current student performance 
in light of the revised 1989 standards. 

6.1 How were public and private postsecondary institutions affected by the revised 1989 standards? 

Table 6.1 

Percent of 1989-90 First-Time Examinees Meeting the Revised 1989 Standards and 
Number Who Will Need to Retake One or More Subtests 
All Examinees for Public and Private Community 
Colleges and Universities 



Institutional Group 


Number Tested 
(All Subtests) 


Percent Meeting 
1989 Standards 


Approximate* No. 
of Retakers 


Public Community 
College Students 


40,784 


52% 


19,576 


SUS University 
Students 


21,426 


76% 


5,142 


Private College 
Students 


5,859 


52% 


2,812 



* These calculated totals are approximate due to the use of rounded percentages. 

The revised 1989 standards had the greatest impact on public community colleges and 
private colleges and universes (see Table 6.1). Slightly over half (52%) of the examinees 
in these institutions passed four-out-of-four CLAST subtests on their first try. SUS university 
examinees fared substantially better as 76% of them satisfied all CLAST standards on their 
first attempt. 

Not all who failed will need remediation, however. There was a substantial increase in the 
number of students sitting for CLAST In 1989-90. This Increase can be explained in terms 
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of at least three factors: (a) freshmen were allowed to take CLAST on demand; (b) 
students are held to the standards that were In effect the first time they took CLAST; (c) 
increases in passing scores for Mathematics, Reading and English Language Skills. Many 
students appear to be taking CLAST sooner than they normally would in order to be 
evaluated under the revised 1989 standards which require only a score of 4 on the Essay. 
For these reasons, it is not clear how many of the approximately 24,425 examinees in public 
colleges and universities who failed under the revised 1989 standards will need remedial 
instruction (see Table 6.2). For example, some freshmen who failed have yet to take mathe- 
matics and communication courses required under the Gordon Rule. Therefore, their skill 
levels will increase as they continue their program of studies without recourse to remedial 
instruction. It should be clear, though, that substantial numbers will require some form of 
effective remediation. 



6.2 How many first-time examinees will have to retake one or more CLAST subtests? 

Table 6.2 

Percent of 1989-90 First-Time Examinees Meeting the Revised 1989 
Standards and Number Who Will Need to Retake CLAST, All 
Examinees and by Racial or Ethnic Group 
Public Colleges and Universities 



Racial/Ethnic 
Group 


Number Tssted 
(Ail Subtests) 


Percent Meeting 
1989 Standards 


Approximate* No. 
of Retakers 


All Examinees 


62,210 


61% 


24,425 


Whites 


43,734 


71% 


12,683 


Blacks 


6,567 


33% 


4,400 


Hispanics 


8,389 


37% 


5,285 


American Indian 


146 


55% 


66 


Other, Including 
Foreign Nationals 


3,374 


41% 


1,991 



* These calculated totals are approximate due to the use of rounded percentages. 



In 1989-90, 48% of the community college and private college students and 24% of the 
university students will need to retake CLAST because they failed one or more of the 
subtests. As can be seen in Table 6.1 , the numbers of student? who will need to retake one 
or more subtests are 19,576 from community colleges, 5,142 from SUS universities, and 
2,812 from private colleges. 



1 This is no longer allowed. The 1990 Florida legislature enacted a law which requires students 
to have completed 18 credit hours of college-level work before they can sit for CLAST. 
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6.3 How were racial or ethnic groups affected by the revised 1989 standards when they took 
CLAS T for the first time? 



Whites . While White students have the highest passing rate (71%) with the revised 1989 
standards in effect, they also comprise ths largest number who failed CLAST subtests. As 
can be seen in Table 6.2, approximately 12,683 Whites will need to retake one or more 
subtests. Even though White students have the highest passing rate, more of them will 
need to retake CLAST because there are so many more of them In college. 

Blacks . While Blacks have the lowest passing rate (33%), 4,400 of them will have to retake 
failed subtests. It is clear that the 1989 standards have a disproportional impact on Black 
students. However, the number of Black students (4,400) who will need to retake failed 
subtests is only about one-third the number of Whites (12,683) who will also have to retake 
them. 

Hispanics . The passing rate for Hispanics is 37%; 5,285 of them will need to retake the test 
or seek remediation after their first attempt. Again we see a disproportional impact while 
noting that the number who will have to retake a subtest is less than half the number of 
non-minority students (1 2,683) who will also retake one or more subtests. 

American Indians . The passing rate for American Indians was 55%. The number of 
American Indians having to retake CLAST is approximately 66. 

Other, including Foreign Nationals . Not surprisingly, the passing rate for Other, Including 
Foreign Nationals, is relatively low at 41%. Approximately 1,991 of them need to retake 
subtests. 



6.4 What is the impact of the revised 1989 standards on postsecondary institutions' academic 
support resources? 

It would be preferable to avoid having to provide remedial instruction by having students acquire 
the CLAST skills either in high school or in their mathematics and writing courses in college. It must 
also be acknowledged that students fail to acquire skills for a variety of reasons. These reasons 
could include: (a) lack of access to appropriate curriculum or instruction, (b) lack of ability, (c) lack 
of motivation, (d) lack of prior knowledge, or (e) lack of study skills. It should be clear that different 
kinds of approaches will be required because of differences among the learners involved. Given 
the results of research on increasing the achievement of at-risk students, it would be a mistake to 
assume that remedial instruction will be the most effective solution to student failure on CLAST 
(cf. Kulik, Kulik & Shwalb, 1983). 

Because students will fail CLAST for a variety of reasons, it is difficult to estimate the magnitude of 
impact on each of the kinds of academic support services offered by institutions. Making good 
decisions will depend on effective diagnosis and student advisement. Faculty in postsecondary 
institutions will need to figure out effective ways to diagnose and assist failing students to acquire 
the college-level skills In communication and mathematics. How this might be done is addressed 
in Part 7 of this report. 



6.5 Are the revised 1989 standards too high? 

The revised 1989 standards were raised gradually to give institutions more time to adjust curriculum 
and instruction. While the revised standards are substantially higher than the 1986 standards, the 
revised 1989 standards are by no means elitist. A careful examination of CLAST item content will 
show that most of it is based on subject matter that is typically taught in college preparatory classes 




in high school. Those items not taught in high school, e.g., statistics and logic, are clearly 
appropriate for lower division instruction In communication and mathematics. Why students fail to 
master CLAST skills is hard to comprehend-unless they have no! been taught these skills. 

Is meeting the 1989 standards a hopeless task? No! Because data presented in Part 5 of this 
report show that students who prepared and retook CLAST subtests did pass them on subsequent 
attempts. With appropriate encouragement, academic guidance, and instructional support, there 
is no reason why students who are motivated should not be able to meet the 1989 standards on 
either their first or second try. They can pass CLAST, but they will need help of the kinds suggested 
above by Kulik, Kulik, & Shwalb (1983). 



6.6 Have Florida's public postsecondary institutions taken steps to use CLAST subtest item data 
to improve their curriculum and instruction? 

The State Board of Education requested that each postsecondary institution submit a plan 
describing what it was doing to help students acquire the college-level skills in communication and 
mathematics. These plans were due in May 1990. A summary of the plans is presented in Part 7. 

The purpose of the next section is to describe procedures and institutional efforts which appear to 
be associated with acquiring the college-level skills in communication and mathematics. 



Reference 

Kulik, C-L, Kulik, J. A. & Shwalb, B. J. (1983). College Programs for High-risk and Disadvantaged 
Students: A Meta-Analysis of Findings. Review of Educational Research . §2(3), 397-414. 
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PART 7. PROCEDURES AND INSTITUTIONAL PRACTICES TO ENHANCE 
STUDENT PERFORMANCE ON CLAST 

CLAST data can be used to identify the strengths and weaknesses of both students' and the 
institution's curriculum and instruction in communication and mathematics. CLAST printouts and 
data tapes are routinely provided to each postsecondary institution. One of the ongoing challenges 
for institutional personnel is how to use CLAST data as a tool to improve student learning. While 
some institutions have made good use of CLAST data to identify gaps in student performance, 
others have not. 



7.1 For which CLAST subtests are difficulties likely to be encountered? 

Results reported in Part 6 suggest that large numbers of students will have to retake CLAST now 
that the revised 1989 standards are in effect. Question 7.1 is an important question because 
answers to it can identify the areas where learning problems are likely to occur. 

Mathematics . There is substantial evidence to suggest that passing the mathematics 
requirement will be an area of difficulty for many students in Florida. There are multiple 
sources of evidence to support this concern. For example, the results of entry testing show 
that the percentage of community college students scoring below cut-off scores on 
approved mathematics placement tests has been at about the 50% level (see Table 1.1). 
While there has been slight improvement in placement testing results (from 51% to 48%) 
over the past three years, this amount is hardly enough to encourage much optimism 
regarding performance on CLAST. In addition, there appears to be a decline in students' 
performance in CLAST Mathematics scores (see Figure 4.1). While these scale score 
declines can be explained by more students taking CLAST earlier before taking required 
courses in college-level mathematics, the fact is that the Mathematics standard was 
increased to 285. The number passing the Mathematics subtest is likely to continue to 
decline when the cut-off score is raised to 295 in August 1991. Private college students will 
probably have more difficulty than community college students-their 1989-90 passing rate 
being only 63% (see Table 3.1). University students appear to do better; their 1989-90 
Mathematics passing rate was 89% (see Table 3.1). It is likely to decline when the standard 
becomes 295 in August 1991. 

What accounts for the large number of failures in CLAST Mathematics? A study by Nickens (1989) 
addressed this question. He analyzed transcripts of students who had failed CLAST after repeated 
attempts. Nickens found that of the 392 in the study sample, only 1 74 (44%) took courses in pre- 
Algebra or higher in high school (see Table 7.1). 

Data found in Table 7.1 looks encouraging as the group of 174 students took courses in 
Algebra I, Algebra II and Geometry. So why did these students repeatedly fail CLAST 
Mathematics? Data presented in Table 7.2 show the grades which the 174 students 
received in their high school mathematics courses. 

These data show that 84% of the students earned Cs or Ds in their high school mathemat- 
ics courses. Even earning an A or a B did not provide the basis for passing CLAST 
Mathematics. It seems clear that a major reason for low performance on CLAST 
Mathematics is either lack of preparatory instruction or low levels of achievement in high 
school mathematics courses, with the low levels not being sufficient to demonstrate mastery 
of the CLAST skills in mathematics. 

Reading . Reading tends to be one of the higher areas of CLAST performance with 91% of 
the university students were able to pass the 1989 standards on their first attempt (see 
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Table 7.1 



Highest Level High School Mathematics Course Taken 
by Students Who Repeatedly Failed the CLAST Mathematics Subtest 



White Black_ 

Gen. Math 19% 35% 
Pre Algebra 

Algebra I 29% 26% 

Algebra II 50% 38% 
Geometry 

Trigonometry 2% 2% 

Count 48 109 



Hispanic Other Total 

36% 50% 31% 

17% 25% 
64% 33% 43% 

2% 

11 6 174 



Table 7.2 

Average High School Mathematics Course Grade Earned 
by Students Who Repeatedly Failed the CLAST Mathematics Subtest 





White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Other 


Total 


D 


33% 


29% 


27% 


17% 


30% 


C 


50% 


57% 


55% 


17% 


54% 


B 


15% 


11% 


18% 


50% 


14% 


A 


2% 


3% 




17% 


3% 


Count 


48 


108 


11 


6 


173 



Table 3.1). Community college and private college students performance is substantially 
lower as their 1989-90 passing rates were 76% and 75%, respectively, and are based on a 
cut-off score of 295 which is the uliimate standard. While some students may have difficulty 
passing the Reading standard, it will not pose as a iarge a problem as passing the 
Mathematics or Essay standards. 

English Language Skills . Performance on the English Language Skills subtest has tended 
to increase or stay relatively high since the inception of CLAST. Therefore, it would not be 
surprising if state-wide performance in English Language Skills would continue to be 
relatively high even against the 1989 standard of 295. The passing rates in English 
Language Skills was 87% for university students, 71% for community college students, and 
71% for private college students. 
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Essav . As can be seen in Table 3.1. Essay performance in 1989-90 was good until one 
realizes that students only had to meet the 1986 standard of 4. Essa/ writing is likely to be 
a challenging area after the Essay standard of 5 is implemented in August 1991. 

Conclusion 

Teachina essay writing and tutoring in mathematics are labor intensive processes. Hopefully, 
community colleges, private colleges and state universities will be able to determine effective ways 
to deploy their faculty to meet the challenge of the standard of 5 in Essay writing and 295 in 
Mathematics. 

Readers should not be sanguine about seeing dramatic improvements in student CLAST 
performance in the near future. - Results presented in this report show that state-w.de Performance 
on CLAST has been relatively stable over the past five years (see Table 3.3). In add-on. the results 
have been presented as state-wide aggregates. This means that variations in CLAST Performance 
among students and institutions are masked. Therefore, it would be advantageous for institutions 
to take the initiative to analyze their data by individual student to determine wh.ch students are 
having difficulty and in which areas so that tailored interventions can be implemented. 

The purpose of the section which follows is to describe what institutions can do to enhance 
instruction and learning of skills in mathematics and communications. 

Institutional Practices Associated with Hinh CLAST Performance 

In Auqust 1989 the State Board of Education reviewed the desirability of implementing the 1989 
CLAST standards Based on a review of CLAST results, the State Board affirmed the standard of 
295 for Reading and English Skills, increased the Mathematics standard to 285. and held the Essay 
standard at 4 in the belief that a score of 5 would result in adverse affects on student passing rates. 
The State Board also requested community colleges and universities to submit institutional plans 
for improving students" CLAST performance. These plans were received by the respective 
qoverning boards, i.e., the State Board of Community Colleges and the Board of Regents in May 
1990. The plans were summarized (Division of Community Colleges, 1990) and several 
commonalities were found among the them; they included intents to: 

Fnhanne Advisement and Tracking Systems . Where feasible, utilize electronic transfer of 
records or require students to submit current transcripts and test scores to those who 
provide intensive support and on-going advisement. Use computer tracking systems to 
enhance advising and maintain personal contact with at-risk students. 

S eek Earlv Diagnosis . Monitor student performance by computer tracking systems from 
early diagnosis and college preparatory course placement to the completion of CLAST 
requirements. Utilize departmental exams which test for CLAST skills for identifying 
deficiencies and prescribing remedial learning activities; 

Enhance Review Courses . Add courses where needed in reading, writing and math and 
offer workshops and mini-courses to increase test-taking skills; 

Opportunities to be Tested . Develop and utilize departmental examinations which simulate 
CLAST testing; use a computerized version of CLAST to provide many opportunities for 
students to practice skills, receive feedback on deficient skills, and assess progress toward 
achieving the CLAST skills. 
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Enhance Student Accountability . Require advisors to sign off on registration and /or prohibit 
students from registering unless they have completed necessary courses. Require students 
to show documentation of remediation before retaking failed CLAST subtests; 

Enhance Accountability for Teaching CLAST Skills . Utilize standardized departmental 
examinations and student evaluations of faculty to determine if they are covering CLAST 
skills in appropriate courses. Visit classrooms to conduct detailed analyses of accomplish- 
ments and provide feedback on performance until desired improvements can be achieved 
and maintained. 

Provide Role Models . Intensify recruitment and hiring practices to secure more minority 
faculty members. Visit graduate schools, use national vitae banks, involved successful 
students as mentors and involve the minority community in identifying candidates for 
employment who will influence students needing motivation and intensive support. 

Increase Student and Faculty Awareness . Increase notices in local publications of CLAST 
requirements and resources for meeting them; provide communications to both students 
and faculty. Utilize student activities (e.g., rap contests) to make students aware, to 
continue skills review, and seek assistance from faculty. 

Provide Faculty Development and Rewards . Provide faculty with opportunities to attend 
local, state and national conferences and to conduct research relating to determining the 
need's of at-risk students-especially minority students. Use Staff and Program Development 
(SPD) funds to train and reward faculty for renewal efforts. 

Enhance Articulation . Establish joint committees between the colleges and school district 
supervisors, teachers, and counselors to address CLAST requirements and student 
preparation. Invite high school personnel to visit CLAST skills courses and to serve as test 
proctors during CLAST administrations. Invite district personnel to participate in CLAST 
workshops. 



Administrative Characteristics 

A report entitled, "A Study of College-Level Academic Skills Remediation in Florida's Community 
Colleges," was published in December 1988. The researchers made site visits to community 
colleges with high and low pass rates on CLAST. Based on these visits they found characteristics 
which distinguished the high from low performing institutions. Many of these characteristics have 
been incorporated in the institutional plans highlighted above. However, administrative characteris- 
tics was a critical area not covered in the items summarized above. These characteristics are 
necessary to ensure that institutional plans are implemented effectively. The characteristics include: 

o Key administrators accept the purpose of CLAST and take responsibility for their institution 
to assure that students acquire the skills needed to pass. 

o Key administrators are willing to make and enforce local decisions necessary to assure that 
students will receive support services on a timely basis. 

o Key administrators make accurate interpretations of state policy and urge college personnel 
to advise students personally about their level of preparedness to take the test and about 
the support services available. 

o There is a high level of college-wide collaboration and coordination between all appropriate 
resources to identify problem areas, to eradicate program weaknesses, to maintain a 
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cohesive front in order to direct and monitor student's use of available support services, 
to work collectively to meet other common college-wide goals for improvement. 



l lsing CLAST Results for Ar ^Pmi ff Advisement 

thp milPne Level Academic Skills Program Office and the State Test Administrator provide 
SSrSS^cmS^ academic advising regarding the college-level skills in co = 
information wraui w Pnroyamn i P eac h student receives an Individual Score Report. This report 

skill area within the subtest. 

Tho qt a tP Test Administrator now provides each institution with a Pass/Fail Roster which lists 
Itull^ -re and whether he/she passed 

this Drintout is useful for monitoring student performance on CLAST. However, in its preseni lorm 
t is S share with academic advisors. It would be better if adv.sors could receive a copy 
of the ^erfs WMdS Score Report to identify CLAST failures so that follow-up activities can be 
JniS T^e SK activities should include academic advising for course selection, referral 
to study skills courses, and other support services. 
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PART 8. RECOMMENDATIONS 



The College-Level Academic Skills Program (CLASP) was mandated by the Florida Legislature when 
1 enacted I HB 1689 In 1S79. The program has been in operation for almost ten years; he desired 
tSfs £ Completely in plaU August 199, The purpose 

winw is to suaaest what institutions and policy makers can do to help students acquire errecuve 
^3£i""c^Zto«lon and mathematics. These recommendations address components 
^oto?^Teducatlon including its state educational agencies, secondary schools 
nommun^ coKs and universities. If these agencies and institutions are to comprise an effective 
svsTem S mus wor together to achieve the mutually shared goal of mastenng ^ college-level 
STn communication and mathematics. With this system perspective .„ mind, the Standing 
Committee on Student Achievement recommends that: 



Reporting and Advising 

1 . The Department of Education should develop a CLAST student report for follow-up and advising. 

Rationale Currently, the State Test Administrator provides a pass/fail roster to each 
S8n' In £ i eraser* form the pass/fail roster is difficult to disseminate and use by 
advS rs and mo're helpful if they could receive a student report wh.ch 

^caused for diagnosis and academic advising. The .people 
oresent results by broad skill cluster. The percentage of items passed in each skill cluster 
K b interpreted carefully because item difficulty may vary from "^^"K 
toTnothe, It would be helpful to provide the range of percent pass mg a sk il ^f«^ 
within and among institutions, to help the student and adv.sor interpret the test results. 

2 Students should be advised to begin taking the required Gordon Rule mathematics and writing 
courses during their first 18 college-level credit hours prior to taking the CLAST. 

Ra tionale Previous research on CLAST failures suggests that lack of preparation is the 
S£w reason why students fail. It therefore makes sense to require students to take 
courses h communications and mathematics before they take the CLAST There « time 
for this now that students must complete 18 credits of college-level work before they are 
eligible to take CLAST. 

Placement Testing 

3. The Department of Education should develop one placement test for use in academic advising. 

Rationale Placement testing is required by state board rule. Currently, there are four 
%%SS* placement tests, i.e., SAT, ACT, MAPS, and ASSET but they present problems 
Flrct the SAT and ACT were developed for college adm.ss.ons purposes-not for 
placement. Second, item content on the four test, relates to CLAST item ^ ontyto 
a limited degree. Third, the current cut-off scores are not in concordance across al taste. 
Fourth current placement test cut-off scores have not been emp.r.cally validated using 
criteria such as grades in related college-level courses. 

A common placement test based on CLAST skills would provide useful information for 
academic advising and course placement. It would also permit more valid interpretations 
of student performance upon exit from high school. 
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Articulation 



4. The Department of Education should involve the Division of Public Schools in articulation efforts 
between high schools and colleges regarding the college-level skills in mathematics and 
communications. 

Rationale . Earlier studies have shown that students who chronically fail CLAST subtests 
either did not take appropriate courses in high school or received low grades in such 
courses. Clearly, students should realize that the college-level skills are important 
regardless of whether they seek to earn a baccalaureate degree or a two-year technical 
certificate. Students desiring to major in technical fields need to master the college-leve! 
skills as well as students who desire to transfer to universities for baccalaureate degrees. 
Thus, students either in college prep or technical prep programs both need mastery of high 
levels of skill in communications and mathematics. 



Preparation for CLAST 

5. Institutions should require students to show that they have engaged in appropriate remedial 
activities prior to retaking a CLAST subtest which they have failed. 

Rationale . It has become apparent that many students who fail CLAST subtests retake 
them without engaging in remedial activities. Retaking CLAST without adequate preparation 
results in a waste of state and institutional resources. Students should be asked to 
document what they have done to prepare to retake a failed subtest. "Appropriate remedial 
activities" are not restricted to course work. 

6. The Department of Education should develop a CLAST practice test for optional use by students 
in Florida's postsecondary institutions. 

Rationale . Institutions that have experimented with giving a CLAST practice test report that 
both students and their teachers find such a testing experience useful. The Department of 
Education has CLAST items which are no longer used. These items could be used to 
construct practice tests which would closely match the kinds of items on CLAST. Making 
such a practice test available through the Department of Education would eliminate the time 
and effort required by institutions to construct such a test. 

7. The Department of Education should develop CLAST-related instructional packages to assist 
students to prepare for the test. 

Rationale . To facilitate preparation to pass CLAST, it would be useful to have instructional 
packages that are closely aligned to the skills measured by CLAST. These instructional 
packages would be helpful for students preparing to take CLAST for the first time as well 
as those in need of remediation because they have failed a subtest. 



Feedback to Students 

8. Students who fail the CLAST Essay should be permitted to request and receive a copy of the 
essay; a fee should be charged to defray costs. 

Rationale . Performance can be improved if a student receives specific feedback. Since 
CLAST Essays are holistically graded, students currently receive only a numerical score. 
If a copy of the student's CLAST essay were provided, it could be the basis for specific 
analysis and constructive feedback from composition teachers working with the student. 
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Waiver Polii 



9 Postsecondary institutions in Florida should be discouraged from granting waivers for failed 
subtests except in extreme cases where it can be documented that the student has acquired the 
skills to the level required by the subtest. 

Rationale Granting waivers indiscriminantly is a disservice to students because it reinforces 
the idea that the college-level skills are unimportant. The waiver policy does not permit a 
student to be waived from demonstrating that he or she has acquired the skills measured 
by the failed subtest (see 6A-1 0.031 1 , FAC). The waiver should be used only in those cases 
where a student has exhausted all reasonable possibilities to pass the failed subtest aM 
can provide alternative documentation that the CLAST skills in question have been acquired. 



Authentic Testing 

10. The Mathematics Skills Task Force should be encouraged to increase the number of production 
items included on CLAST. 

Rationale Multiple-choice tests may not measure students' higher level thinking. Ability to 
solve problems is different from selecting a solution prepared by someone else. New 
developments in testing now allow students to produce answers and show their work on 
their answer sheets Different kinds of mathematical thinking skills can be assessed by 
using authentic testing procedures designed to measure processing skills and application 
of concepts. 



Evaluation of Improvement Efforts 

11. Each Florida postsecondary institution should use CLAST data to evaluate the effectiveness of 
its CLAST performance improvement plan. 

Rationale . Postsecondary institutions in Florida have submitted plans for improving student 
performance on CLAST. Each institution can effectively use CLAST data to assess the 
results of its performance improvement efforts. 



Maintaining Standards 

12. The Standing Committee on Student Achievement endorses the CLAST standards which will 
go into effect in August 1991. 

Rationale The original 1989 CLAST standards for Reading and English Skills became 
effective in August 1989 as planned. In August 1989, the Mathematics standard was raised 
ten points to 285 while the Essay remained at 4 with the proviso that the original 1989 
Mathematics and Essay standards would go into effect in August 1991. The Standing 
Committee believes that the original 1989 standards should be fully implemented. Doing 
so will communicate a reasonable expectation for higher achievement in communication 
and mathematics to both students and faculty. Students who do nQt meet the 1989 
standards on their first try will have multiple opportunities to study and retake failed 
subtests. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT FOR 1989-90 

Roster 



Students 



Ms. Linda Vickers, Student 
University of Florida 

Public Schools 

Dr. Jane Chaney, Brevard County Schools 
Ms. Ruth Handley, Highlands County Schools 
Dr. Robin Largue, Escambia County Schools 

Priw ? ta Colleg es and Universities 

Dr. R. Scott Baldwin, University of Miami 

Dr. Richard Burnette, Florida Southern College 

Dr. E. Garth Jenkins, Stetson University 

Community Colleges 

Dr. Elizabeth Cobb, Florida Community College at Jacksonville 
Dr. John Losak, Miami-Dade Community College 
Dr. Linda B. Adair, Gulf Coast Community College 

Universities 

Dr. Lola Kerlin, Florida Atlantic University 

Dr. Robert G. Stakenas,* Florida State University 

Dr. LeVester Tubbs, University of Central Florida 



* Dr. Stakenas served as Committee Chairperson. 
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Appendix B 

CLAST PERFORMANCE BY INSTITUTION AND BY SUBTEST 

FOR 1989-90 
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PERCENT MINORITY* AND INSTITUTIONAL PASSING RATES BY SUBTEST 

Public Institutions: 1989-90 



Public Institutions 


Percent 




Total Percent Passing 






Minority - — 


Essay 


English 
Language 
Skills 


Reading 


Mathe- 
matics 


Four out 
of Four 


Okaloosa-Walton 


2.7% 


y4 & 


78% 


81% 


74% 


58% 


Community College 














Pasco-Hernando Community 


3.7% 


95% 


79% 


83% 


77% 


61% 


College 














Manatee Community 


3.7% 


94% 


78% 


84% 


81% 


63% 


College 














Lake City Community 


A "TO/ 

4./ To 


SC. AJ 


71% 


79% 


77% 


57% 


College 














Edison Community College 


*t.O to 


96% 


80% 


83% 


79% 


61% 


South Florida Community 


ft IP/ 
O.O to 


91% 


72% 


"7 A <V 
/ 4 » 


66% 


48% 


College 














St. Petersburg Junior 


6.5% 


94% 


TOO/ 


Bft.°Z. 
GOTO 


83% 


64% 


College 














Lake-Sumter Community 


6.6% 


96% 


yu /o 


yO 70 


90% 


78% 


College 














Seminole Community 


6.6% 


95% 


78% 


84% 


86% 


65% 


College 














University of West Florida 


7.1% 


91% 


85% 


87% 


83% 


69% 


Gulf Coast Community 


7.4% 


94% 


77% 


84% 


74% 


58% 


College 














Pensacola Junior College 


9.1% 


92% 


82% 


83% 


1 vto 


60% 


Florida State University 


9.3% 


98% 


90% 


94% 


y*t n 


ATVif. 


St. Johns Fiiver Community 


9.8% 


95% 


84% 


90% 




f\J7o 


College 














Sante Fe Community 


9.8% 


93% 


76% 


82% 


77% 


58% 


Colleoe 














University of South Florida 


10.0% 


96% 


85% 


90% 


85% 


71% 


Cantral Florida Community 


10.4% 


91% 


74% 


78% 


68% 


53% 


College 














Brevard Community College 


10.5% 


93% 


76% 


82% 


79% 


61% 


University of North Florida 


10.5% 


96% 


88% 


93% 


87% 


76% 


University of Central Florida 


11.0% 


96% 


67% 


92% 


89% 


77% 


Daytona Beach Community 


11.2% 


93% 


76% 


83% 


77% 


61% 


College 














Pol' ."ommunity College 


12.0% 


92% 


78% 


82% 


82% 


63% 


Floi.aa Atlantic University 


13.2% 


93% 


84% 


87% 


80% 


67% 



* Percent minority is based on the percentage of Black and Hispanic first-time test-takers who 
took CLAST in October 1989. 
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PERCENT MINORITY AND INSTITUTIONAL PASSING RATES BY SUBTEST 
Public Institutions: 1989-90 



Public Institutions 



Percent 
Minority 



Total Percent Passing 



Essay English Reading Mathe- Four out 

Language matics of Four 

Skills 



Valencia Community 13.3% 
College 

Chipola Junior College 13.6% 

Tallahassee Community 13.9% 
College 

University of Florida 14.0% 

Florida Community College 14.0% 
at Jacksonville 

Palm Beach Community 14.3% 
College 

Indian River Community 1 5.5% 
College 

Hillsborough Community 16.0% 
College 

Florida '<eys Community 17.2% 
College 

Broward Community 18.5% 
College 

North Florida Junior College 18.6% 

Florida International 34.1% 
University 

Miami-Dade Community 67.5% 
College 

Florida A & M University 90.9% 



93% 

■■-■>% 
94% 

97% 
92% 

92% 

96% 

94% 

96% 

89% 

94% 
89% 

74% 

88% 



78% 

81% 
76% 

93% 
77% 

79% 

93% 

81% 

85% 

71% 

69% 
77% 

53% 

71% 



84% 

84% 
82% 

96% 
82% 

84% 

91% 

83% 

86% 

74% 

71% 
84% 

57% 

73% 



82% 

78% 
80% 

96% 
75% 

77% 

95% 

89% 

75% 

71% 

64% 
76% 

52% 

73% 



62% 

64% 
60% 

87% 
58% 

61% 

82% 

66% 

64% 

49% 

48% 
58% 

31% 

53% 



er|c 



62 



67 



PERCENT MINORITY* AND INSTITUTIONAL PASSING RATES BY SUBTEST 

Private Institutions: 1989-90 



Private Institutions 


Percent 




Total Percent Passing 








Minority — 


Essay 


English 
Language 
Skills 


Reading 


Mathe- 


Four out 
of Four 


S.E. Collage Assemblies of 
God 


0.0% 


96% 


85% 


88% 


( ** to 


OO to 


Stetson University 


2.9% 


99% 


93% 


94% 


89% 


80% 


Flagler College 


3.9% 


97% 


82% 


92% 


82% 


66% 


Florida Baptist Theological 
College 


4.2% 


94% 


65% 


75% 


45% 


35% 


Florida Southern College 


5.2% 


97% 


86% 


90% 


85% 


72% 


Ringling School of Art 


5.9% 


96% 


65% 


80% 


39% 


30% 


Rorida College 


6.1% 


98% 


81% 


87% 


78% 


68% 


Florida Institute of 
Technology 


6.3% 


99% 


96% 


96% 


94% 


85% 


Embry-Riddle Aeronautical 


8.2% 


94% 


83% 


87% 


91% 


73% 




9.3% 


98% 


Of TO 


»H /© 


82% 


72% 


St Lao CoIIaofi 


9.3% 


95% 


Do To 


1 U vo 


53% 


41% 


Clearwater Christian CoIIeoe 


10.0% 


97% 


OU 'O 


81% 


64% 


56% 


Palm Beach Atlantic College 


10.5% 


97% 


/ 57 To 


87% 


70% 


58% 


NEC-Technical Institute 
(Tampa) 


11.1% 


73% 


AO°L 
tt/o 


77% 


54% 


27% 


Rollins College 


11.1% 


99% 


91% 


86% 


86% 


81% 


Jacksonville University 


11.7% 


98% 


84% 


91% 


84% 


72% 


Warner Southern College 


16.2% 


90% 


68% 


72% 


41% 


30% 


Webber College 


17.4% 


80% 


49% 


49% 


35% 


20% 


University of Tampa 


18.2% 


97% 


77% 


85% 


74% 


62% 


College of Boca Raton 


22.2% 


96% 


62% 


58% 


52% 


38% 


Nova University 


26.6% 


92% 


74% 


81% 


62% 


49% 


University of Miami 


35.7% 


97% 


91% 


93% 


87% 


78% 


Barry University 


61.8% 


92% 


78% 


79% 


70% 


54% 


St. Thomas University 


75.6% 


74% 


48% 


57% 


35% 


21% 


Rorida Memorial College 


82.1% 


51% 


25% 


28% 


11% 


5% 


Edward Waters College 


91.7% 


62% 


31% 


35% 


9% 


2% 


Bethune-Cookman Collegd 


94.0% 


69% 


42% 


38% 


29% 


14% 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

* Percent minority is based on the percentage of Black and Hispanic first-time test-takers who 
took CLAST in October 1989. 
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